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PAPERS. 





A Hagiologic Manuscript in the Philadelphia 
Library. 





BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 





OMEWHAT more than a century ago three Greek Manuscripts 
were presented to the Library Company of Philadelphia, by 
Henry Coxe, Esquire, of. England. One of these is a large vellum 
book, probably of the ninth or tenth century, written in elegant large 
cursive, with uncials for the titles and other important matter, and 
containing a number of the homilies of Chrysostom. Another, written 
on parchment, and probably of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
contains the greater portion of the lexicon of Zonaras. The third, 
the one now under consideration, is a hagiologic collection, made, as 
wax-drippings on some of the leaves still testify, for monastery read- 
ing ‘on saints’ days. The three are kept in the Ridgway Branch of 
the Philadelphia Library, are all labelled on the back “ MSS. GREEK 
COMMENTARY,” and have not hitherto been examined except by 
myself. 

The hagiologic manuscript is numbered 1141 of the Library’s 
manuscripts. It consists at present of 130 paper leaves, each 10} x 
74 inches in dimension ; leaf 39 being all torn away except a small 
corner. Two or three leaves appear to have been lost at the begin- 
ning, and one at the end. The binding is not the original one, but 
(except the lettering on the back) made while the manuscript was 
still in Greek hands ; rather heavy sides, half-leather (i.e., back and 
corners leather), and marbled paper. In binding, many of the leaves 
had to be mounted on a slip, and many initials and marginal numbers 
have thus been lost, though a later hand has supplied many of the 
initials on the slip. The outer margins do not appear to have been 
cut down, but nevertheless they have been so worn away as to lose 
* many marginal numerals, wholly or partially. A line in more recent 
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script, on the top of the first page, informs us that the manuscript 
was once the property of a monastery whose name I cannot certainly 
make out.' 

The writing occupies the space of about 8 x 6 inches on each page ; 
regularly in 30 lines to a page, though sometimes only 29. . It isa 
plain and easy cursive, in rather large letters, with a moderate num- 
ber of contractions and ligatures. ofa subsciipt is rarely present 
except when supplied by a later hand. Section or chapter numbers 
are written in red in the margins. The principal divisions of the 
book have ornaments reaching across the page, in red and black, and 
have also large ornamental initials, quite elegant. Smaller sections 
usually have a smaller initial. Spaces left for initials were sometimes 
passed over by the rubricator, and are still to be supplied. Accents 
and breathings are supplied with only moderate correctness. Iota- 
cisms abound; 7 continually being confounded with 1, as likewise 
both with v; besides the usual confusion about diphthongs that end 
in «. - Often o and w exchange places; and the same is true of B 
and v. The letters 8 and p are also sometimes interchanged ; the 
confusion in this case being real, and not one made by the reader 
from the similarity of the characters. I suspect that the original 
homg of the manuscript was Mt. Athos. 

The contents of MS. are as follows : — 


Fol. 1.@.] 1. A part of the last sentence of the Proémium of the 
“ Historia Lausiaca”’ of Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis in Cap- 
padocia, commencing with the word éfapracOévrwy. 

2. Table of Contents of the Historia Lausiaca, an- 
swering only in part to the text of the manuscript, but in 
extent (and partially in matter), to an ordinary recension of the 
Historia. 

Fol. 3. @.] 3. The two letters which precede and are introductory 
to the Historia in the printed editions, followed by the Historia 
itself, in a recension different from the printed editions; the 
latter portion containing matter that is usually printed in some 
other treatise. A large portion of this matter is from the,“ Para- 
disus Patrum”; and the Historia ends with the colophon in 
red: éws dde y kar Atyurrov povaxav iorop‘a ; which is an alter- 
native title in the printed books for the “ Paradisus Patrum.” 





‘1 This line reads: xrijua ris ceBacrijs povis . .. aplov, the first three letters of 
the last word being either Aer, Ant, Aar, or with a @ in place of the A, and a « 
in place of the 7. 
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68. 5.] 4. Several chapters, akin to the — but no part 
of it, as follows : — 

(2.) Bios rod 4BBa TavAov rod OnBeiov. 
70. a.| (b.) Iepi rod Tagedrov. 
71. 6.) (¢.) Tepi rod BiArevroAov ’OAvpriov. 
72.5.) 5. Atpyypara xai NovOecias dciwy tarépwy wept xaravi- 
gews. This is a collection of Apophthegmata or Gerontika, of 
the sort so common in manuscripts for monastic oratory reading. 
It consists of short narratives, parables, and sayings of the vari- 
ous fathers. After this follows another like collection, beginning 
at fol. 94. @., under the title [epi a@@Ba Maxapiov Hodrrixoi, 
which should perhaps be treated as a separate division of the 
manuscript. 
106. 5.] 6. Tod év dyios rarpdor jpav “APavaciov rarpidpxov 
*Adefavdpeias Svyypappa Sdacxadias cis mwavras tovs povatovras 
kai eis mavra evocB xpioruvov. This is the same treatise with 
that printed, but in print it is commonly called cwrayya, in- 
stead of ovyypappa as here. 
109. @.] 7. Ta trav Ipopyrav dvépata Kai rev joav kai od 
xeivrat. This is a different recension from that in Migne (among 
the writings attributed to Epiphanius, of Tyre), and different also 
from that published by Tischendorf. It is worth publishing entire. 
113. 6.] 8. Svyypappa éxxAnovacrixdy wept trav 6 pabyTav Tod 
Kupiov- Awpofaiov émrxdmov Tvpov, dpyaiov avdpis rvevparopdpov, 
Kal pdprupos yeyovdros év TG kaipo Avxwiov xai Kwvotavrivov tov 
Bacrrtéwv. epi rav €BdopyKovra padytav. 
115. 5.] 9. Tavra & tpwpaxdpicros Kat ravdABwos Awpaeos 6 év 
“Poiay yeyovds 5a poporcns Suadréxrov év tropvypacw Katad€é\ourev 
€& dv kal ypets epavicdpevot kai mpos ryv EAAdSa Pwvyv peepynver- 
cavres, éuavel Tois Tact reroijKapev THY TOY 6 paOyTav éxrAoyHV 
mortihv kat dAnOq airy KaradaBopevo, x.7.A. Treats mainly of 
martyrdoms of the seventy disciples, and other persecutions 
under Licinius and Constantine. At the end is a narrative of 
the authors’ compilation from the (Latin) literary remains of 
Dorotheus, and of the attestation of the correctness of Doro- 
theus’ account by John, bishop of Rome. Then is added, as 
another chapter of the same division, 
117. b.] 10. Tév "Aroorédwy, or an account of the (Twelve) 
Apostles ; to which is appended a further account of Dorotheus 
and his collections made from the Greek and Hebrew, and 
written in Latin. 
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Fol. 119. @.] 11. Bios xat Wodreia rijs Soins Mapias ris Alyurrias, 
THs KaTa.Thv Epypov dciws doxnodoys> ovyypadhis apa Tod év 
dyiots Sodpoviov dpyxterioxdrov ‘lepocoAvpwv. AexOeis tH E Tod 
peyddov kavovos. Aéorora eidoynté. This is the last treatise in 
the manuscript, and breaks off in the word évAa[puov], just so 
far before the end that scarcely a page and a half more of the 
manuscript would have been needed to finish it. 


So far as I have been able to compare the manuscript with printed 
texts, I find abundant variations, and quite as often (excluding ordi- 
nary slips of the pen, or variations merely apparent) improvements on 
the printed texts as inferior readings. It is evident that this manu- 
script has never been consulted by an editor of any of the printed 
texts ; and it is likewise: evident that it should be consulted in case 
any such matter should be re-edited. Some of its matter seems to 
me tg be unpublished. I have no leisure for a full collation of the 
text ; but the information to be furnished herein will be appreciated 
by any one who may have such leisure. In the citations herein made 
from it, the common scribe’s errors are generally corrected in silence ; 
but sometimes they are retained, and sometimes a note of the correc- 
tion Sppended. The tacit corrections are generally those of accent 
or breathings, or else changing the old customs (such as accenting 
both parts of verbs compounded with a preposition, putting the grave 
accept before a colon or even a period) ; correcting when a single or 
doubled consonant is wrongly written ; correcting when £ is written 
for v; and also correcting many of the iotacisms, with the exchanging 
of o and w. Cases where no correction is made will usually be obvi- 
ous ; and they will occur oftenest in proper names. 

Before speaking particularly of the several portions of the manu- 
script, it is proper to note that besides the destruction of marginal 
numbers, already mentioned, there are occasional slips in the number- 
ing where the numerals are present. Sometimes the numbers are 
repeated, sometimes missed ; and sometimes the numeral is omitted 
at its place, though the contiguous numbering was correctly made. ' 
But these remarks apply only to the Historia Lausiaca ; since num- 
bers are wanting in the rest of the manuscript, except where some one 
has made a note at the foot, in much later script, for convenience of 
reference or in ecclesiastical reading. These later notes are generally 
of no importance whatever, and to us merely indicate in what sort of 
hands the manuscript was formerly kept. The several portions of the 
manuscript, however, need a more particular account. 
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1. The Table of Contents of the Historia. 


This table corresponds only in part to the text of the Historia as 
given in the manuscript, though it includes, but without reference 
thereto, some of the matter in the Apophthegmata. Its first part 
generally refers to the paragraphs of the text of the manuscript, and 
the latter part to matter found in the recension of the Historia printed 
in Migne’s “ Patrologia Greeca,” vol. 34. The first part of the Table 
generally tallies with the first portion of the recension in Migne, but 
not chapter for chapter. It is thus evident that the Table is copied 
from an older manuscript, and answers to a chapter-division different 
from the ordinary, and to a different recension throughout. Thus this 
Table has an independent value of its own, and I therefore give it, 
first in Greek and then in English, with notes of its application both 


to the text of the manuscript and to the chapters in Migne. In’ 


respect to the latter, however, I do not stop to note the very minor 
variations, as when a chapter in the manuscript begins or ends a 
sentence earlier or later than that in Migne. I give the numbers 
actually present in the manuscript, omitting them even when they 
might be supplied, except in the few cases wherein they must bé sup- 
plied to make sense in this article. The following is the Table : — 


I. Suvérvyov 5& rpdrov éuBadGv rH darodnpia, dpedefas yaprre mvevpa- 
TiKHs, TS peyddw Kal Oeomvevorw SidacxddrAw “Iondipy ro* 
mperBurépw, fevoddxw dvre tis éxxAnoias *AXefarSpias Tis 
peydAns dvdpit Oavpaorg Awpobew doxyti OnBatd:. 

2. Tlepi Torapuoivns apacorarys Képys HKovea. 

3. Adipw 7G paxapiv ovyypadel ryp@ trois Gupact [ovvéruxov]. 

Tlepi "Adrctavdpeias tis muoras Képys YKovea. 
5. Ilepi ris prAorAovrov wapOévov 7d" dvépare pdvov. 
Maxdpwos 6 dyuidtraros rrwyiov Hyovpevos. 
AwoyxirALos div cvvérvyov rach adperp Kexoopnpévors. 
*Ev 7@ dpe. ths Nytpias dAAous dyiows cuvérvxov. 
TlevraxuryiAlors mad GAdos dyios tev ovvéervxov. 
“Egaxociors dvaywpyrais év rj mavepyyw GAAows. 
*Opoicws 6 péyas, kat TovrovBacros, cat “Ayiwv, Todvxpdros, Kat 
Xepariwy, dvaxwpyrat Soximwrdrar. 
"Ev 16 dpe Nirpias xowdBov+ éexxrAynzias dofvixes tpeis. 





1 MS. 7d. A like mistake occurs in several other places in the MS. 
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Eevodoxetov cis & Sefvotvrar rovs dmepxyopuevous. 

Tov éozepwar edxadv emireAoupevuy dpedeia. 

"Oxrd mpeoBirepor apyyobpevor Kal Tod dxAov THs exxAnoias: Kai 
tov Sevovtos kal tv éxOnpodvTwv. 

“O peéyas ‘Apoiows, kal Gddou TOV dyiwy taTépwy mdAdwv. 

Otros Sinynoato wept Tod peydAov Taxwpiov. 

my pt rod pey 

Tlepi rod dytov ’Apovy kat ris TovTov ovpPiov. 

pi rod dyiov “Ap rij 

€ , > a Ne ¢ , aA A , 

O paxdpuos ‘“Apodv kai 6 rovrou pabyrys. Tepdor tov Avxov rora- 
pov. 

Airds 5 ovyypadets pera SeAlas totrov'mepa Tov rorapov. 

Ta wept "Op rod Oavpacrod avdpds dvaxwpyrod. 

Ta wepi Tov dyiov TapBe rod peyddAov SidacKxddov tod Kal érurKd- 
mov Avocképov Kai Appuviov: Kai EiceBiov xai Eiupiov ray 
ddeA pov. 

Ta zepi Medavias, THs pwpaias yuvaixds Gay nS. 

Pp 
TO ras reAcuTa 6 paxapios TlapBo dinyetrar MeAaviwv. 
g ny 

> , , ? , a ee , ‘ € , a 

Optyéver kat “Appwviy trois dyios A€yes Twa 6 paxdpios TapBo 
péd\Awv tredevtav. 





’Optyéves & zpecBurepos kai "Apparvios Siyyotvto Oavpdora repi rod 
paxapiov TapBa. 

TS mas mapaBadrXc 5 paxdpios Iiwp rH KeAa [sic]! rod dyiov 
TlapB- was wadw rapayiverat 6 péyas TlapBo rH xed [sic]! 
tov Iiwp. 

Ta wept tov dciov "Appuviov, kal tov rpidv ddeA por. 

Tipobeos & &yvos éxicxoros. 

Tlas evyer "Appwvios Tod xeporovyOivat éxioKxoros. 

Ils 765 odpare aitod éxéxpyto 6 paxdpios "Appovros. 

‘O paxdpios Etdypros ynpilerat tov Sotdov rod Oeod "Apporiov. 

Tlds dzrodéxerar “Povdivoy tov éxapxov "Appwrios. 

Ta wept Bevapny rod Oavpaciov povaxod. 

Tl@s wapéAaBov 6 éricxomos Atéoxopos tov paxdpiov Evdypiov. 

Ta wept rod “Azodwviov tod dérompayparevtav (sic, for drompaypa- 
Tevwv, OF, drompayparevovros |. 

Ta repli Tav mevTaKiTyiAlwy povaxav TOV év TO Gpet. 

Ta rept trav dyiwv: Taiciov xat "Hoaiov rav adeApav- 

Skérrovrat otro. THs droragovrat Ta paraia. 

Ta. rept rod dylov Maxapiov rod vewrépov. 

Ta epi tov Soxyuwrarov Nafavayr. 


, 
Ta xara tov péyav GOAnTHY ToD Xpurrod Maxdpuov tov aiyvrriov. 








1 Other passages in the MS. show that the correction is «éAAp, the Latin cella. 
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Ta wept tov dyiov Maxapiov tov ddefavdpéws. 

Ta wept rod peydAov Iaywpuiov rvevparopdpov avdpds, kat wept rod 
Oavarov wad Maxapiov. : 

Td rept rod zpaordérov Mdpxov, xai Tladvovriov rod pabyrov avroi. 

Ta wept tov yevvawrdtrov Mwiicéws tov ard Anorav. 

Tl&s yivovras povafortes of rércapes Anorat. 

Ils zapayiverat otros mpos Tov paxdpiov “londwpov tov oKyTwov. 

Oi év TG Spec tis Dépyys wevraxdovoe dvaxwpytal. 

Ta epi rod yevvaiov TavAov rod tpiaxocias edxas movodvTos. 

Ofros owrvyydve 73 &ylw Maxapiv 7G} wodurexed.. 

Tlepi ris wapévou ris woovons érraxocias evxds. 

Kpoviov diyyoupxévov 7a. xa’ éavrdv. 

Ta xara tov péyav “Avrwnov. 

Ta xara EidAdyiov. 

‘O rd! cwpate AcdoBypevos. 

EiAdyus 6 paxpodupos. 

’"Avravios épwrd Oeddwpov. 

‘O dyws ’Avravios ebxerar droxadupOivat aire tov rérov Sixaiwv. 


“Omov Sinyodvrat paxdpuos ‘lépaf cai Xpdvios cat GAXAor wAcioves 7a 


mept Tov Ilavdov. 
Ta wept rod paxapiov TavAov rod ddod. 
@ , > & € ‘\ ; eS a , aA , 
Omov meipaferar airds 6 ovyypapeds id Tov Saipwvos THs mopveias. 
9 , e 4 a 4 , 
Orov ovwriyxave 6 ovyypadeds TO peyaAw Taxwpin. 
TS A A , > 6 cel , 
& wept Tov yevvaiov GOAyTOD Srepavov. 
Ta xara Oidrevra Tov tH pvowee éxrecdvra. 
Ta xara “Hpwva rH imepiparvia. (for imepypaveia) éxtpaxydrac- 
evra. 
Tlepi TroAcpaiov rot pera. roAAovs mévous Kai yevvaious iSpwras eis 
abroparirpov éxmecdvtos. 
I ‘ oa , Ld 
ept THs exmecovons tapBevov. 
Tlepi rod praxapiov “HXwotrov [sic; for “HAiov rod?) prAomwapHévov. 
Tlepi Awpoféov. 
Tlepi Tcappots ris paxapias mapHévov. 


68 [sic]. ‘Qs povacryp. dé Staxociwy, kal tpraxoiwy avdpav. 





[Eis] Szavds (or, Eis Tavds. The writing is obscure) riv réAw 


, s aA 
povacrypia. Tpiaxogiwy Yuya. 
Movacrypiov yuvaikav zerpaxociwv. 


73 [sic]. Tlept rijs dyias wapBévov. 


Tlds 7@ dyiy Tirupodp drexodvpOy 80 airijs. 








1 MS. 72. 
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‘ a , 9 , aA > , 
Ilept tov paxapiov "Iwavvov tov év rpodyrats. 


“Orov zpockadcirat otros! 6 paxdpios Meddwpov tov Epynvea. - 


Airds otros mpodeyer Mbipén 7a. wéAAovra.. 
Avoviows 5 éxicxoros eis? rov rorapov éBadn. 
Ta xara Mooedonov. 


Ta zepi ‘Iepovipov. 


‘Os mpodéyet 6 paxdpios Tocedévos rov Odvarov Tijs paxaptas TavAys. 


: 
Os puyadever ‘Tepavupos tH Eavrod Bacxavig. "Ofurepevtiov. 
Kai tov édcudsrarov Térpov, kat Svpedva. 

. 


85 [séc]. Ta wep Sepamidvos. 


‘Qs cuvérvxev 6 paxdpios Separiwv Aoprjvy 7° ev “Poyy. 
Tlepi ris Hovyalovons rapBévov év Ti épjpw.4 
Ta xara Eva-yprov. 

Ilds rapa rod Bacireiov “Ioayyédov zponxOy. 
Tlas 6 d&yvos Tpyydpwos totrov Sudxovoy éxoineev. 
‘Qs xatadiprdver Eidypiov Nexrapiw Tpyydpwos. 
"Epwrd MeAaviwv tov paxapiov Eidypiov. 

Ta epi rod dyiov Tip. 

Tlept Mocéws AvBivov. 

Ta xara "Edpatp. 

Tlept MavaAas pwpaias. 

Ta mepi Etoroyxins Ovyarpds Mavdns. 

Tlepi Bevepias. 

Tlepi @codwpas. 

Ta zrepi ‘Ooias. 

Kai ’AdoXias. 


103 [sic]. epi Bactaviras. 


Tlepi “AceAds ev ‘Pay. 
Tlepi "ABnras. 

Tlepit "HovAravod. 

Tlepi Dwrivys rapbévov. 
Tlepi "Adodlov Tapoéws ; 
Ta mepi ISvoxévriov. 

‘Ta rept Piropwpov. 

Ta wept MeAavys Sravijs. 


Tlepi trav dyiwy tov eopicbevrwv: “Ioidepov Kai Tooipov 


\ 
Kat 


> n 
AdeAdiov Kat Tadvouriov xat TapBi- xai “Appoviov kai 


érépwv tive. 
‘Os yiverOat tov apiOpov zepi “Povdivov. 








1 MS. ofrws. 2 MS. ék. 8 MS. rov. + MS. épiyov. 
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Tlepi Xpoviov iepéws dpyynyov Staxociwy povalovrav. 

Tlept “laxap. 

Tlepi Bagnaivte: 

Ilés ovvrvyxdvovew tovrw Eddypwos xat “AABivos rod ‘Keplov 
didKovot. 

Tas reAeura 6 paxdpios Xepoipwv. 


"Erepos povalwv ppéap dpvoce kar... [rest wanting]. 


TGs wadw dAdAos ad Sins aréfavev. Tlepit Srehdvou éxrecrdvros. 
Eis paprupiav dye "IOB (this may be a contraction for ‘IaxoB). 
Tlepi "EAmidiov Kazmaddoxos. 

Tlepi Aiveciov. 

Kai Eicra6‘ov rav ddeApav. epi rod aBavdrov Swivov. 

Tlepi Tadava. 

Tlept “HAta rod pAokévov. 

Tlepi Sa GBaxos Nexod. 

"ABpapnos aiyvarws. 

Tlepi MeAaviov maduv. 

Tlepi Tpotavod. 


132 [sic]. ITepit SABias. 


Tlept "IwBivou Siaxdvov Kat émorxdrov. 

‘Yropvjpara i sa Tpryopiov, Srepavov, Kat epi “Eviov 
our 

Ta wept "OAvpmiddos. 

Ta wept Kavdidys. 

Tlepi rapBevov TeAacias. : 

Tlepi ris év Avriwvdou pwvis tév xiAtwy Staxoolwv dySpav. 

Tlept rav év trois ornAaiors. 

Tlepi Aohaperer. 

Ta wept Awpo8éov. 

Ta wept Avoxdéovs Kat Ta rept Kéewew [sic] dard Anoray. 

Tlept rod rAavyGevros. 

Tlepi ris dyias “Appa Tadéidos. 

Tlepi ris doias Tap. 

Tlept tis rapBévov. i 

Tlept MeAaviov rod TMasdiov. 

Tlept Tuvavod. 

Tlept TavAov Aadpariciov. 

*AABiva cai Medavia. 

Tlept Tappaxiov. 

Tlept Maxapiov xat Kwvoravrivov. 


Tlept rijs brodegapevys tov éxicxorov *ABavacnov. 
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154. [ept ’Aavaciou émoxdrov. 
155. Iept ’Opryévous érvoxdrov. 
155 [séc, repeated]. Tept rapBévov KopwOias. 
156. ‘Yrép ris coppoveorarys Ipi (?) eOnpropaynoer. 
157. Iept Ovrpivov cat Boogopins év Ayxipa. 
158. Ilepi ray év Ayxipa rapbévwv Xpiorod. 
159. Ilept Mdyvas xat Aourav. 
160. Ilepi rod tarewddpwvos Tod cvpBrodtvros TO érioKkdrw. 
Tlept ris éxrerovons Kat peravonoas (for peravonodcns). 
Tlepi ris éxrevovons Ovyarpos Tov mpecBurénov. 
Tlept tod dvayvworov év Keoapia. 
‘Os && mpoowrou érépou 6 ovyypadeis Siyyeiro 1a éavrod 6 aris 
ovros. 
‘O ovyypadets ebxapiory TG Bed. 
166. Ids? dupyetrar Kai tov paxdpiov Biov trav Bpaypdvwv- pyqpoveve 
Se cal wept émuxxdrov Mucéus. 
Tov ’AdovAivev. 
167 [sic]. ’Emexeipirey 88 6 abrds obros ovyypadeds ciceOciv eis Thy 
vijoov. 
168. MavOaver 5 wept cxodacriKod Tivds. 
Tlept ’AAefardpov. 
170. Ta wept Aavdavéws kat rept Kaddpov. 
Kat ’Ovnouxparov. 


To some an Epgglish translation of this Table may seem super- 
fluous; but there are others who will prefer to have its few knots 
untied. The following translation is therefore added : — 


1. And I met, in the first beginning of the journey, by the grace of 
spiritual succor, the great and inspired teacher Isidorus the 
presbyter, [and with him], him who is the guest-entertainer 
of the great church of Alexandria, the admirable Dorotheos, 
the Thebaid ascetic. 

2. I heard concerning the most beautiful maiden Potamiaina. 

3- [I met] Didymos the blessed author, who is blind in his eyes. 

I heard concerning Alexandreia the faithful maiden. 

5. Concerning the covetous maiden [I heard] by name only. 
Makarios the most holy superintendent of the infirmary. 
Next i met two thousand persons adorned with every virtue. 
In the mountain of Nitria I met the holy men. 





1 MS. Ms. 


















14. 








28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33: 
. The matters concerning the five thousand monks in the mountain. 
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Next, again, I met five thousand other holy men. 

[I met] six hundred other anchorites in the utter desert. 

Orsisios (elsewhere, and in the MS. text, spelled Arsisios) the great, 
and Putubastos, and Hagion, Polychronios (or, it may be, 
Hagion the aged), and Serapion, most honorable anchorites. 

A monastery (canobrium) in the mountain of Nitria; [where 
there are] three palms of (#.e. by) the church. 

The house of entertainment into which they receive visitors. 

The benefit of those who finish the evening prayers. 

Eight presbyters leading the van, and [leading] the throng of the 
church ; and [leading] the entertainer and the strangers. 

The great Arsisios, and others of the many holy fathers. 

This one narrated concerning the great Pachomios. 

Concerning the holy Amin and his life-partner. 

Concerning the holy Amin and his disciple. They cross the 
river Lycos. 

The author himself crosses this river with timidity. 

The matters concerning Or the admirable anchorite. 

The matters concerning the holy Pambo the great teacher, who 

is also the [teacher] of bishop Dioscoros and Ammonios ; 

and of the brethren Eusebios and Euthymios. 


The matters concerning Melania, the admirable Roman woman. — 


Melanion relates how the blessed Pambo met his end. 

The blessed Pambo, about to die, speaks certain things to the 
holy men Origenes and Ammonios. 

Origenes the presbyter and Ammonios narrate marvellous things 
concerning the blessed Pambo. 

How the blessed Pior gets beside the cell of the holy Pambo, 
and how again Pambo gets to the cell of Pior. 

The matters, concerning the holy Ammonios, and the three 
brethren. 

Timotheos the holy bishop. 

How Ammonios flees from being elected bishop. 

How the blessed Ammonios used his body. 

The blessed Evagrios gives his vote for the servant of God, 
Ammonios. 

How Ammonios receives the eparch Rufinus. 

The matters concerning Benjamin the admirable monk. 

How the bishop Dioscorus took with him the blessed Evagrios. 

The matters concerning Apollonius who withdrew from business. 
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. The matters concerning the holy brethren Paisios and Esaias. 

. These examine how they shall be rid of vanities. 

. The matters concerning the holy Macarios the younger. 

. The matters concerning the most excellent Nathanael. 

. The matters respecting the great athlete of Christ, Macarios the 

Egyptian. 

. The matters concerning the holy Macarios the Alexandrian. 

. The matters concerning the great Pachomios the spirit-bearing 

man, and again concerning the death of Macarios. 

. The matters concerning the most gentle Marcus, and Paphautios 

his disciple. 

. The matters concerning the most noble Moses, who [became a 

monk] from [?.e. after being one of ] the robbers. 

. How the four robbers became monks. — 

. How this one comes to the blessed Isidorus of Scetis. 

. The five hundred anchorites in the mountain of Pherme. 

. Matters concerning the noble Paul, who made three hundred 

prayers. 

. This one meets with the holy Macarios Politicos. 

. Concerning the virgin who makes seven hundred prayers. 

. Of Kronios narrating his own experiences. 

. The matters respecting the great Antonios. 

. The matters concerning Eulogios. 

. He who was injured in body. 

. Eulogios the long-suffering. 

. Antonios questions Theodoros. _ 

. The holy Antonios prays that the place of the righteous may be 

revealed to him. 

. Where. the blessed Hierax and Chronios and many others narrate 

° the matters concerning Paul. 

. The matters concerning the blessed Paul the simple. 

. Where the author himself is tempted by the demon of fornication. 

. Where the author meets the great Pachomios. 

The matters concerning the noble athlete Stephanos. 

The matters concerning Valens, who fell away through arrogance. 

The matters concerning Heron, who was destroyed by lofty- 
mindedness. 

Concerning Ptolemaios, who, after many toils and noble sweat- 
ings, fell away of his own motion. 

. Concerning the virgin who fell away. 

Concerning the blessed Heliotes, virgin-lover ton; Elias the virgin 














67. 
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lover. The first rendering follows the probably faulty 
accenting of the MS.). 

Concerning Dorotheos. 

Concerning Piammiin the blessed virgin. 


68 [sic]. Monasteries of about two hundred, and of three hundred 


men. 
Monasteries of three hundred souls at the city Spanos (or, Panos). 
A monastery of four hundred women. 


73 [ste]. Concerning the holy virgin. 


80. 


How revelation was made to the holy Pityrim through herself. 

Concerning the blessed John who is among the prophets. 

Where this blessed man challenges Theodoros the interpreter. 

This very one himself foretells the future to Poimen. 

Dionisios [-si¢] the. bishop was dipped into the river. 

The matters respecting Poseidonios. 

The matters concerning Hieronymus. 

How the blessed Poseidonios foretells the death of the blessed 
Paula. 

How Hieronymus puts to flight Oxyperentios through his own 
sorcery. 

And the most holy Peter, and Symeon. 


85 [sic]. The matters concerning Serapion. « 


88. 


a - - 95s 


103 
104. 








93- 


97- 


99- 
100. 


How the blessed Serapion met Domnenos who was in Rome. 
Concerning the virgin who lived in peace in the desert. 
The matters respecting Evagrios: 
How he was brought forward from the royal [house] of Isangelos. 
How the holy Gregorios made him a deacon. 
How Gregorios left Evagrios with Nectarios. 
Melanion questions the blessed Evagrios. 
The matters concerning the holy Pior. 
Concerning Moses Lybinnos. 
The matters respecting Ephraim. 
Concerning Paula of Rome. 
The matters concerning Eustochia the daughter of Paula. 
Concerning Veneria. 
Concerning Theodora. 
The matters concerning Hosia. 
And Adolia. : 
[sic]. Concerning Basianila (or, Vasianila). 
Concerning Asella in Rome. 
Concerning Avita. 





106. 
107. 
108. 
110. 
Ill. 
It2. 


113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 


127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 


132 


133. 
134, 


135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 


139. 
140. 
. The matters concerning Dorotheos. 
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Concerning Julianus. 

Concerning Photina, virgin. 

Concerning Adolias of Tarsus. 

The matters concerning Innocentius. 

The matters concerning Melana of Spanos. 

Concerning the holy ones who were set apart; Isidorus and 
Posimus (or, Possinus?) and Adelphios and Paphnutios 
and Pambo ; and Ammonios and certain others. 

How the number was reckoned concerning Rufinus. 

Concerning Chronios, priest, leader of two hundred monks. 

Concerning James. 


Concerning Paphnutios. 


How there met him Evagrios and Albinus, servants of the Lord. 

How the blessed Cheroimon dies. 

Another monk digs a well and is buried in it. (This rendering 
is supplied adunde, as the title in the Table is partly 

___ destroyed.) 

How again another died of thirst. 

He cites Job (or James?) for testimony. 

Concerning Elpidios, a Cappadocian. 

Concerning Ainesios, 

And Eustathios, the brethren. Concerning the immortal Sisinos. 

Concerning Gadana. 

Concerning Elias the lover of strangers (or, entertainer of 
strangers). 

Concerning Sabbax son of Nicos. 

Abramios the Egyptian. 

Concerning Melanias again. 

Concerning Proianos. 


[sic]. Concerning Silvia. 


Concerning Jovinus, deacon and bishop. 

Memorabilia of Origenes, Gregorios, Stephanos, and concerning 
Evius a royal person. 

The matters concerning Olympias. 

The matters concerning Candida. 

Concerning the virgin Gelasia. 

Concerning the monastery in Antinods of a thousand two hun- 
dred men. 

Concerning those in the caves. 

Concerning Solomon. 
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142. The matters concerning Diocles, and the matters concerning 
Cappitos (or, perhaps, Cappito) of the robbers. 
143. Concerning him who was made to err. 
144. Concerning the holy Amma Talis. 
145. Concerning the holy Taor. 
146. Concerning the virgin. 
147. Concerning Melanias the son of Paidios. 
148. Concerning Pinianos. 
149. Concerning Paulus Dalmatisius. 
150. Albina and Melania. 
151. Concerning Pammachias. 
152. Concerning Macarios and Constantine. 
153- Concerning her who received the bishop Athanasios. 
154. Concerning Athanasios, bishop. 
155. Concerning Origenes, bishop. 
155 |stc]. Concerning the virgin Corinthia (or, from Corinth). 
156. In behalf of the most prudent Pri she fought with wild beasts. 
157. Concerning Virinus and Bosphoria, in Ancyra. 
158. Concerning the virgins of Christ in Ancyra. 
159. Concerning Magna and the rest. 
160. Concerning the humble-minded (or Tapeinophron), the life- - 
partner of the bishop. : 
Concerning her who fell away and repented. 
Concerning the presbyter’s daughter that fell away. 
Concerning the reader in Cesarea. 
How this same author himself had his own affairs carrated by 
another person. 
The author thanks God. 
166. How he narrates also the blessed life of the Bragmanoi; and 


he also makes mention concerning the bishop Moses. 
Of the Adulinoi. 


167 [sic]. And this same author himself attempted to enter the 


island. 


168. And he learns concerning a certain scholastic. 


Concerning Alexander. 


170. The’matters concerning Dandaneus, and concerning Calaros, 


And of Onesicratos. 


Before proceeding to a comparison of this table of contefts with 
the text of the Historia and with the text in Migne, Vol. 34, it is 
as well to remark that the two letters, which follow the Proémium in 
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Migne, follow immediately the Table in the manuscript. But in the 
manuscript the first has no title, and the second has the title which in 
Migne is given to the first, as follows: “Avriypagov émurroAjs ypadijs 
Aavow zperocitw IladAadiov émoxdérov. (It is this title, and the 
address to Lausus-in the body of the letters, which gives the name 
“Historia Lausiaca” to the composition. It narrates a journey of 
Palladius to the churches and monasteries of Egypt, and was written 
about A.D. 320.) 

In comparing the contents with the text of the manuscript and 
with that of Migne, it is most convenient to take the /ext of the man- 
uscript as the basis, and note the coincidences of the Table and of 
the chapters in Migne in the order thus obtained. Since those who 
desire to search the matter to the bottom will necessarily refer to 
Migne, I may be spared the necessity of a load of further learned 
references, except where they may be of special pertinence. 

In the following summary, T stands for text of the manuscript, M 
for Migne, and C for Table of Contents in the manuscript. The 
numbers given with T and C are those of the manuscript itself; those 
in brackets are now wanting in the manuscript, and, owing to the 
slips in the scribe’s enumeration, cannot be thoroughly or perfectly 
restored. The comparison begins after the two letters above men- 
tioned. . 


Fol. 6.@.] T 1 = M 1 (except part of last sentence). 


Fol. 6.4.] T 2 = M 2 (with part of last sentence of 1). 
C17 5,2=M4,'2. 
Fol. 7.46.] T 3 =M 3 (witha little of 4) =C 2. 
Fol. 8.@2.] T[4] = M4 (in part) =C 3. 
T5 =M5=C {4}. 
Fol. 8.4.] T 6  =M 6 (first paragraph only) = C 5. 


Fol. 9.@.] T [7]. = M 6 (remaining paragraphs) = C [6]. 

Fol. 10. @.] T 8-18 = M 7 = C from [6] toand including the item 
numbered 14; but as there are 11 of them, the numbers cannot 
well be supplied. The several items of C, however, keep the 
same order and tally with the numbered paragraphs of T. 

Fol. 10. 6.) T 19-21 = M8=C [15]-[17]. But T omits 2d and 
3d paragraphs of M, and T 20 differs considerably from corre- 
sponding passage of M. 

Fol. 11. 6.] T22 =Mg (but omits all but the rst sentence 
and the last paragraph of M) = C [18]. 

T 23-27 = M 10 = C [19]-[23]. 















































Fol. 12. 3.] 


order). 
Fol. 13. 4.] 
Fol. 14. @.] 


35, 36. 
Fol. 15. @.] 
Fol. 15. 3.] 
Fol. 16. .] 


much transposition and difference. T 43 goes with M to end 
of col. 1049, then T 44 goes on with col. 1050, through 1st 
paragraph, then continues with 2d par. of col. 1051 to end of 
2d par. of col. 1057, and then inserts 2d par. of col. 1059, with 
which T 44 ends. T 45 then begins with 3d par. of col. 1057, 
continues to the end of rst par. of col. 1059, resumes with last 
par. of col. 1059, continues to end of 1st par. of col. 1060, then 
omits all until the last par. of cap. 20 in col. 1065.) 


— 


Fol. 22. 4.] 
Fol. 23. @.] 


Maczariorum A:gyptit et Alexandrini, Migne, vol. 34, col. 197, 
3d par. to its end in col. 200. 


Fol. 


= 


23. 5.] 


= C 43-46. (In C 45 and 46 both apply to T 50; and T 49 
appears to be covered by C 44. Also T 50 has a paragraph 
with rubricated initial, marking the place where C 46 begins 
particularly to apply.) 


Fol. 


— 


25. 5.) 


=C 47) 48. : 
T53  =M 24 (but omits some matter at the end) 
T 54,55 = M 25 (and 26 in part) =C 50, 51. (T “i 


marks with an uncial the place where M 26 begins.) 


Fol. 26. a.] 


in C 55 Geddaov is an error for Maxdprov). 


Fol. 28. @.] 


Fol. 30. @.] 
Fol. 31. a.] 
Fol. 31. 4.] 
Fol. 32. 4.] 
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T28 =Mu11r=C [24], [25]. 
T 29-34 = M12 =C [27], [26], 28-30 (in this 


T 35,36 = M 13 =C 31, 32. 
T 37,38 = M 14 =C 33, 34. 
T 39,40 = M15, 16 (but differently divided) = C 


T 41 = M17=C 37. 
T 42 = M 18=C 38. 
T 43-45 = M 19, 20 = C 39, 40, 41. (Here there is 


T46 =Ma21=C gz (1st portion). 
T 46 [sic, repeated] = C 42 (2d portion), = Acta 


T [47]-50 = M 22 (with one or two sentences in 23) 


T 51,52 = M 23 (except two sentences at beginning) 


T 56-59 = M 26 (but includes more) = C 52-55 (but 


T60 =M 27 (omitt:-, st clause] = C 56. 

T 61, 62 = M 28 (in parts) = C 57, 58. 

T 63,64 = M 39 =C 509, 60. e 
.T65 =M30=C [61]. 

T [66] =M31=C [62]. 


T67 =M32=C [63]. 
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Fol. 33.@¢.] T68 =M33=C [64]. 
Fol. 33. 4.] T69 =M34=C 65. 
Fol. 34.¢.]} T70o =M35 =C [66]. 
i= Fol. 34. 4.) T 71 = M 36 =C 67. 
i Fol. 35.4.) T372 =M37=C [68]. 
ij Fol. 35. 4.) T 73 = M 38 (with 6! lines of 39) = C 68 [sic], 


[69¢@.]. (In C, 68 should have been written 69 ; and [69] should 
have been written 70, and then divided into two items, 70 and 
71. .I designate them here as [69. a.] and [69. 4.].) 

Fol. 36. 6.] T 74,75 = M 39 (to-end of last par. but one, and 
omitting 6} lines at beginning) = C [69. 4.], [70]. 

T76 = M 39 (last paragraph), 40 = C [71 or 72] 

(there is here a slip in numbering). 

Fol. 37-¢.) T [77] =M41=C 73. 

Fol. 37. 4.] T[78] =.M42=C [74]. 

Fol. 38.@.] T 79 = M 43-46 (with variations and transposi- 
tions) = C [75], [76]. 


Here the coincidence of T and C ceases, except a trifling coinci- 
dence much farther on. Here also the numbering of the chapters in 
T ceases. The rest of this comparison therefore will omit C. 


Fol. 43. 6.] T [80] =M 48. 
Fol. 44.@.] T [81] =M 49. 
T [82] = Migne, vol. 65, col. 445, 448, in Appendix 
ad Palladium. 
Fol. 44. 6.] T [83] =Ms50. 
Fol. 44. 6.] T [84] =Ms1. 
Fol. 45.@.] T [85] =Ms5z. 
Fol. 50. 6.] T [86] =M53. : 
Fol. 51. 4.) T [87] =M 54 (in part). 
Fol. 52. a.] T [88] = Migne, vol. 65, col. 448 — additions), 
in Appendix ad Palladium. 
T [89] = Migne, vol. 65, col. 448 sq. (but a differ- 
ent recension), in .4ppendix ad Palladium. 
Fol. 54. @.] T [90] = M 54 (latter part). 
Fol. 55. 4.] T [91] =-M55,57,58. (T [91] has in its title that 
in of M 56, but in the text omits it. The titles of these chapters 
in M 56-58, beginning with epi xai, show that they should all 
really be included in one.) 
Fol. 55. 4.) T [92] = M59. 


—— 
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Fol. 56. 4.] T [93] = M 60. 
Fol. 57. @.] T [94] = M 61. 
Fol. 57. 4.) T [95] = M 62-65. 
Fol. 59. 6.] T [96] =M 74. 
Fol. 60. 2.] T [97] = M 75. 
T [98] =M 71. 
Fol. 60. 4.] T [99] =™M 76. 
T [100] = M 66, 67. 
Fol. 61. 4.] T [101] = M 68. 
T [102] = M 69.’ 
Fol. 62. a.] T [103] = M 7o. 
Fol. 62. 6.) T [104] = Migne, vol. 65, col. 456, in Appendix ad 
Palladium. 
T [105] = “ie, vol. 65, col. 456, in A ad 
Palladium. 
T [106] is merely a preface of 4} lines, not found 
in Migne. 
T [107] = M, portions of 19, 20, with some alterations 
and transpositions. 
Fol. 64. a.] T [108] = M 8, in a different recension. 
Fol. 64. 4.] T [109] = M, portions of 19, 20, in a different recen- 
sion, and more like the Latin version. 
T [110] = M, portions of 28, ina different recension. 
65. 4.] T [111] = M, portions of 72. 
T [112] for 3} lines = M 73, in part; but the rest of 
T [112] = M 150, beginning with 2d paragraph of col. 1252, 
but with many variants. On fol. 66.a@. of MS. begins the record 
of days in M, col. 1257, and in the MS. these days are numbered 
in the margin. 


=— 


Fol. 


— 


From the: above it will be seen that the Historia in the manu- 
script includes about 76 of the 150 chapters of Migne, with a small 
amount of virtual repetition, which comes, apparently, from MSS. of a 
recension different from its own first portion or from that in Migne. 
Also, that it includes other matter, most of which in Migne is gathered 
in the Appendix ad Palladium. It also appears that the Table of 
Contents keeps pace with the text of the Historia in the manuscript 
as far as the 58th chapter of Migne’s text, and then deserts both, at 
least as far as the 76th chapter of Migne. ‘The last one or two items 
in the Table, not noticed in this comparison, may be taken as referring 
to T [112], but the reference seems to be accidental as well as 
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inevitable, since it necessarily would apply only to the close of the 
Historia. 

It remains to compare the rest of the Table of Contents with the 
chapters in Migne, and see what sort of a recension the Table repre- 
sents. The reference of the items [76]-[78] in the Table are uncer- 
tain, but the following may be relied upon : — 











TABLE. MIGNE. | TABLE. MIGNE. | TABLE. MIGNE. | TABLE. MIGNE. 
[79] = 77| 103 = 131] 122 = 106) 144 == 537 
80 = 78| 104 = 132] 123 = 107] 145 = 138 
[81] = 79| [105] = 133| 124 =108, 109} 146 = 139 
[82] = 80| 106 = 102 | 125 = 110] 148 = 121 
[83,or84?]= 81] 107 = 132| 126 a III} 150 = 120 
85 = 82) 108 = 104 | 127 = 112| ‘15! = 122 
[87] = 85] 109 = 103 | 128 = 105| 152 = 123 
88-[92] = 86] 110 = 113| 129 = 119| 153, 154= 136 
93 = 87| IlI,1I2) =117] 132 = 142] 155 = 148 
[94] = 88] 113 = 118 | 133,134 = 143] 158, 159= 135 
95 = I101| 114 = 89] 135 = 144|[161] =140 
[96] = 125] 115 = 90| 136 = 145}[162] =141 
97 = 126] 116,117) = 91] 137 = 146|[163] = 142 
[98] = 127| 118 = 92] 138,139, 140= 96|[165] =150 
99 = 128] 119 = 93] 141 = 97| (latter part). 

100 = 129] 120 = 94|142 = 98,99|[166] (latter 
101 = 130] [120a@.],121 = 95| 143 = 100} part) = 130(?) 


From this tabular statement, coupled with the foregoing, it is plain 
that the Table of Contents represents an ordinary recension, yet 
probably different from that in Migne, as its order of arrangement is 
different. The titles in the Table not herein accounted for are Nos. 
147, 149, 155 (two titles bear this number, of which one is identified, 
and the other is an error), 156, 157, 158, 160, 164, 166 (first por- 
tion), 167, 168, 169, 170. It would be easy to fit paragraphs to 
them from the matter outside the printed recensions of, the Historia, 
but such a procedure would produce no trustworthy results. 

As a check against possible error in the use of this paper (to say 
nothing of slips it may contain itself), it may be well to state that in 
the comparison above given with Migne, the titles of the chapters 
in the text of the manuscript will usually give a sufficient clew to the 
proper place in Migne, but if that does not, the first few lines of 
the chapter will serve the purpose. However, the chapter T [107] 
(with the three following ones) contains a number of matters so dif- 
ferent from those in Migne that reference will probably best be sought 
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in the Paris MS. mentioned in the “ Monitum” (Migne, vol. 65, coll. 
439-442), taken from Cotelerius, Eccl. Grec.-Monum., iii. 171." 

In that chapter, T [107], the story of the visit of Macarius to the 
Paradise of Jannes and Jambres is quite different from that which I 
have found elsewhere, and I therefore give here a translation. It is 
the second of the narratives which Palladius gives as those related to 
him by the holy fathers in Scetis, Nitria, and the Thebaid, concerning 
the life of Macarius, the disciple of Antonius. It reads as follows :— 

“And on another occasion, he besought God, with fasting and 
prayer, that the Paradise might be shown to him, which Jannes and 
Jambres planted in the desert of Egypt, when they desired an anti- 
type of the true Paradise. Then, as he was wandering about, and had 
continued without food for three weeks, and had nearly lost heart and 
life, an angel set him at the place. But there were demons guarding 
the entrance of the Paradise, and they would not suffer him to go in. 
And the place was exceedingly large, and extended to a vast distance. 
But when, having prayed, he made bold to enter, he found holy men 
within, who also themselves had entered in thither after the same 
manner, and had already spent a considerable time there. And 
praying, they saluted each other, rejoicing greatly in each other’s 
company. And they washed his feet, and set before him the fruit of 


the Paradise ; and when he had partaken he gave thanks to the Lord, ’ 


admiring the fruits, which were great, and of all manner of diverse 
sorts. Then they said one to another, that it were good for all monks 
to be here. And there were there, he says, three fountains in the 
midst of the Paradise, gushing up great out of the abyss, and giving 
drink to the Paradise ; and very great trees that bore abundant fruit, 
bringing forth every kind of summer fruit for those under the 
heavens. Macarius begged that he might go forth into the world, 
and bring back the monks with him; but the holy men said to him, 
that it was not possible for him to do this, for the desert was vast, 
and set by order, and that demons caused the monks to wander 
throughout the whole desert, and destroyed them; so that many 
others, also, who had desired to enter, were destroyed. And Maca- 
rius could not endure to remain there, but said that he must bring 


them in thither, ii order that they may be refreshed with its delights.’ 


Accordingly he set out for the world, bearing certain of the fruits for 
evidence. And he gathered a large number of palm branches, and 
carried them, putting them down for way-marks through the desert, 
in order that he might not miss the way by which he came. But 
becoming drowsy, and taking a nap in the desert, he found all the 
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palm branches laid at his head, they having been gathered up by the 
demons. To whom he said; as he rose up, ‘Ye cannot hinder us 
from entering into the Paradise.’ And as he came into the world he 
showed the fruits to the monks, and urged them to enter into the 
Paradise. But many of the fathers gathered together to him, and 
said, ‘Has Paradise come to be the destruction of our souls? For we 
ourselves shall obtain refreshment now, receiving our good things 
upon the earth; but what reward shall we have hereafter, when we 
come to God?’ And they persuaded him not to enter therein.” 

The next division of the manuscript, containing the “ Life of the 
Abbot Paul of the Thebaid,” “Concerning Taxeotes,” and “Concern- 
ing Philentolus the son of Olympias,” I do not find in any printed vol- 
umes easily accessible to me ; but it is not unlikely that they may be 
found in the Zccl..Grac. Monumenta of Cotelerius. The Life of 
Paul the Theban (or, of the Thebaid) begins at the middle of fol. 
66. 4., and ends a little after the middle of fol. 70. a. The next 
chapter, Concerning Taxeotes ([lesi Tagewrov), follows in the next 
line after the end of the preceding, and ends about one-third the way 
down the page, fol. 71.4. The next chapter, Mepi PurevroAov ’OdAvp- 
‘atov begins in the next line, and ends near the bottom of the next 
page, fol. 72. a. 

The next division of the manuscript, the Apophthegmata or Geron- 
tika, entitled Ammyjpata wat NovSecias ‘Octwy Tarépwy rept Karavi- 
ews, begins at the top of fol. 72. 4., and ends about one-third down 
the page on fol. 94. @. The length of the several articles varies — 
from several pages to less,than a line. Usually, but not always, the 
articles commence with more or less elaborate rubricated initials. 
The longer articles are usually separated in paragraphs by themselves ; 
the shorter do not break the continuity of the line, except by the 
introduction of the initial. 

Since the collections of Gerontika vary so much, I have not 
thought it worth while to try to identify in print all the separate 
articles, nor am I able to say whether it is possible to do so. The 
articles usually commence with civev yépwv, dinyyoaro iypiv, tapeBad- 
Aopev, elev 5 GBBas (followed by the name), «lev 6 ddeAqos, Acyov 
‘ot warépes, or some other kindred introductory phrase. (Of course 
the «irev yépwv gave the name Gerontika, and. other equivalent 
phrases —Tepovtixa, BriBd\iov yepovtixov, BéBdos yepovtixy—to such 
collections.) I give below a list of such articles as I have identified 
—almost by accident—while searching for other matters. As the 
articles are not numbered, I identify them only by the place at which 
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they occur in the manuscript. Where there are several articles iden- 
tified on the same page, the places given in Migne belong to such 
articles severally in the order of occurrence given. Besides the iden- 
tifications here given, others, not here noticed, may be found (at 


least approximately), in the Pratum Spiritwale of Joannes Mos- . 


chus, Migne, vol. 87, part 3. I have not searched it to see whether 
more might not be identified. The number of articles in this collec- 
tion of Gerontika is about one hundred. The following is the list of 
identifications ; but it is to be observed that this section, like the rest 
of the manuscript, has many various readings, and that it sometimes 
attributes a “saying” to a different father. from the one who has 
credit for it in Migne. Twenty-one articles at the beginning I have 
not identified. 


Fol. 81. 5.] Apophthegmata in Migne, vol. 65, col. 77, No. 7; col. 
117, No. 30; col. 141, Nos. 8, 12. 
Fol. 82. a.] Migne, vol. 65, col. 156, No. 4; col. 165, No. 7. 


Fol. 82. 4.]_ M., vol. 65, col. 165, Nos. 9, 11; col. 171, No. 5; col. 


177, No. 8; col. 184, 185, No. 7; col. 189, No. 12. 

Fol. 83. @.] M., vol. 65, col. 192, No. 21; col. 197 (no number) ; 
col. 201, No. 2; col. 204, No.6; col. 229, No. 8; col. 232, 
No. 10. 

Fol. 83. 5.]  M., vol. 65, col. 232, No. 12; col. 281, No.*41; col. 
284, No.6; col. 289, Nos. 1, 2; col. 293, No. 11; col. 300, 
No. 1; col. 325, No. 12. 

Fol. 84. a.] M., vol. 65, col. 325, No. 13; col. 329, No. 27; col. 
333, No. 49; col. 336, No. 57; col. 345, No. 99; col. 353, 
No. 119; col. 361, No. 168; col. 368, No. 1; col. 372, No. 13. 

Fol. 84. .] M., vol. 65, col. 376, No. 2 (as far as 4th line in D) ; 
col. 380, No. 5 (but more extensive) ; col. 396, No. 13. 

Fol. 85. @.] .M., vol. 65, col. 405, No. 43; col. 412, No. 11 (MS. 
lacks the reply of Silvanus) ; col. 428, No. 7. 


Then follow nearly thirty articles that I have not identified ; and 
Fol. 90. a.]  M., vol. 65, col. 440, No. g (attributed by MS. to 
Stephanus ; in Migne, to Or.) ; col. 313 (Xanthias). 
Then about fifteen not identified ; and 


Fol. 91. 5.]  M., vol. 34, col. 233 (in Macarit Apophthegmeta). 
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Then about a dozen not identified. The last twelve, being the 
sayings of twelve different fathers (4 zp@ros 6 xai tpexBurepos airav, 
6 devrepos, 6 Tpiros, x.7..), are numbered in the margin, from 1 to 12. 
I find matter very nearly resembling these in Migne, but none quite 
identical ; and the same remark will apply to many others of those 
noted above as not identified. At the end of the sayings of these 
twelve anchorites is written the sentence: radra ray copay Kal zvev- 
parikay tatépwv Ta aropOcypara: yevero [sic] 8& Kal puds pryjyns 
dfiav wodreiav evdeiEacOa', iva yevopevor Guerra edyapiorycopey TO 
Seorory pov XpicrG, © 7 Soka cis Tors aidvas THv aidvwy. dyyv. 

In many of the Apophthegmata, and in the narratives preceding, 

» the discursus or oratio sounds as if it were a continuation of the nar- 
rative of Palladius, or of some other traveller among the monks of 
Egypt. The same is also true of the following section, which begins 
(fol. 94. 2.) with a narrative entitled Iecpi a884 Maxapiov Todurixod, 
and continues with another collection of about forty Apophthegmata. 
The whole may be viewed as a collection of the sayings of Macarius 
Politicus, having others interspersed, but all of them conveniently 
bearing his name. The narratives are generally longer than those of 
the preceding collection. Many of them are temptingly like sundry 
articles in Migne, but still not identical. The substantial identifica- 
tions are the following : — 


Fol. 95. 4.] M., vol. 34, col. 209, 3 to col. 216, end. 
(Fol. ror. 4.) M., vol. 65, col. 400, 401, may be compared with 
profit, but it is not identical.) 
Fol. 104. a@.] (Macarius.) M., vol. 34, col. 208, 209, in De Sancto 
Macario Historia (e cod. Vindob. edita). 


This second collection ends on fol. 106. 3. 

Next, on fol. 106. 4., begins the treatise: Tod év dylos zarpacr 
qpav “APavaciov rarpidpxov ArgeLavdpeias Wyypaypa Avdacxadéas cis 
| mavras Tous povatovras’ kal cis. ravta edoeB} Xoynoriavov. It is found 

in Migne, vol. 28 (Part 4 of the volumes of the writings of Athana- 
sius), col. 835, 836. This treatise, with others in Migne there col- 
lected, were considered as of doubtful genuineness by the old editors ; 
but whether they are spurious or not is a question for the special 
critics. The printed editions have the word ovraypa instead of ovy- . 
yeappa in the title. When I first began to examine this manuscript I 
noticed its coincidences with the Adayy trav Avdexa “Amoordédwr, and 
then the others in the other writings grouped in the same volume of 
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Migne as attributed to Athanasius ; but Prof. Orris of Princeton inde- 
pendently made the same discovery in Migne, and anticipated me in 
publishing that part of the matter. In this manuscript (I have not 
Migne at hand while writing, and so omit comparisons) the first 
passage from the Teaching is introduced as a guofation. Beginning 
with some remarks on the life of faith and works to be followed by the 
monk, it proceeds: ris otv dpOijs ravrns murréws aéidv oe aitov eitpe- 
wife, tpoBeBAnpEevos, ayarnré, Taira Prddrrew dyovilovra pera tov: Kv- 
ptoy tov Oedv gov dyarnoas é€ GAns Kapdias cov, kal é& dAns THs Wuyis 
gov, kai Tov tAngiov Gov ws GeauTdv. ov oveioes, OV porxeioes, OV 
Tropvevcets, ov tadopOopycets, ob happaxevots, ov Siyoorarnes* amréxou 
mviKTov Kat eidwroPitov Kai aiparos (the last clause I add to show the 
setting and style of the quotation). Then, after a comment on these, 
the zpodar) duaprypara, and a little on the temptations of being near 
women: vAdrrecOai re mw) elvar SiAoyov, wy Siyvwpor, wy Wedrryy, 1) 
katdAadoy, p}) akaiporepioracroy, with other good precepts ; among 
them some against swearing, ending with prjre érepoy tia dpxov, xabds 
elrev 7 edayyéuov. A little farther on: éoprais éBvav py ovyxoww- 
velv' céBBarov ph pvddrreav> py) payevav> py pappaxevev’ pyre Gr- 
Aov Go Tavta mparrew> éxi voow 7) TABovs GAyjpact py drépyerOat mpds 
€rdodov, pyre puAraxtypiov aire wepitifevat, pyre zepixabaipey, pyre 
pety [sic] tadrd oo. woety.. Further on, after directions not to trans- 
gress fasting regulations, to keep pentecost and the holy week of 
passover: Ave rHv vynoraay érav ddeAdds pds oe exedypnoe’ vyoTeav 
Se ob Thy Teraypevyny, TeTpadas Kal Tiy TapacKEV}”, Kal THY TeTOAcaKoTT iY 
kai rod mafous> GAAG Thv dxd dias mpoatpécews, Tovréore Tv (written 
tovréoryy) Sevtépas kal tpirys kat wéumrys: caBBarov Kai Kvpiaxis 2} 
vnoretons, k.t.A. ; warning against being puffed up by voluntary fasting, 
and against the errors of the Marcionites. Then follow other slight 
coincidences, but nothing that can be called certain allusions, unless 
it be such as this: yivov ramewds kal jovxuos, tpguwy Staravrés Ta 
Asya Kvpéov. But it is not my purpose to discuss these matters. 
The ovyypappa ends on fol. 109. @., nearly half-way down the page. 
On fol. 109. a. commences the treatise entitled Ta trav Tpodyjrov 
évopara, kai 7éBev Hoav Kai rod xetvrat It ends on fol. 113. 3., about 
two-thirds down the page. It is of a character and length interme- 
diate between the two printed recensions, one of which is to be seen 
in Migne, vol. 43, col. 415-418, taken from two Coislin MSS. of the 
tenth century (published originally by Petavius, and from him re- 
printed in Migne) ; and the other, Migne, vol. 43, col. 393, sq., pub- 
lished first by Tischendorf, in his Anecdota Sacra et Profana. This 
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recension in the Philadelphia manuscript is so different as to deserve 
publication entire. The section on Jeremiah helps to solve some of 
the knots of both recensions. The order of the prophets in this 
treatise is Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Oba- 
diah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Mal- 
achi, Zechariah the father of John the Baptist, Elijah the Tishbite, 
Elisha, Selom and Eli, and Nathan. ‘Micah is omitted. Seclom, in 
this manuscript, is certainly Samuel, though it seems to confuse him 
with Ahijah the Selonite, who prophesied to Jeroboam respecting the 
rending of Solomon’s kingdom ; but in the other recensions I believe ‘* 
the name refers to the latter only. Each section was intended to be 
rovided with its ornamental red initial ; but in some cases, as Jere- 
miah, Malachi, Elisha, the illuminator omitted it by oversight, and the 
first letter of the name was not written. This chapter of the manu- 
script contains no note in itself respecting its attributed authorship ; 
but see Migne, at the places last cited. (The text follows this article.) 
‘ On fol. 113. 4. begins the treatise on the seventy disciples. Its 
rubricated title reads: Svyypaypa éxxAynovacriKdy wept roy 6 prOyrav 


eS SEE 


tov Kupiov Awpobéov émirxdrov Tipov, dpxaiov avdpis mrvevpatodopov, 
kal paptupos yeyovdros év TO KaipO Avxwwiov kai Kwvorartivoy rév Bact- 
Aéwv. Tlept trav éBdouyxovra pafyrayv. Its opening paragraph states 
that this praiseworthy man, just mentioned, also left ovyypappara in 
Latin and Greek and Hebrew, since he was skilled in both tongues, 
. and he became also zoAvicrwp 8: eiddviay; and after the death of 
Diocletian and Licinius he took again his own ecclesiastical district 
(his persecution and semi-banishment are elsewhere related), and 
continued to guide the church in Tyre until the time of the tyrant 
Julian. Then, because of the secret annoyances of Julian’s officials, 
he took his abode at Odyssopolis, where he was again annoyed and 
persecuted, and put to death by torment. He left his cvyypaypara, 
among which is this treatise on the seventy. This is almost the same, 
| ‘ though transposing some of the paragraphs, with that given in Migne, 
vol. g2, col. 1060-1065, where it is attributed to Procopius, bishop 
of Tyre, for reasons seen by reading this and the connected treatises. 
The compiler does not give his own name in the manuscript. It is, 
however, a better text than that of Migne, and sets right several of 
of the latter’s blunders. One remarkable case is that where the 
manuscript has BapyaBas, as required by the connection, but Migne, ° 
most absurdly, BajjaB8as. The manuscript naturally has its slips too. 
Urbanus, for instance, is written Purbanus. Such differences occur 
as this: in Migne, Sosipater is said to have been bishop of Iconium ; 
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by the manuscript, bishop of Jerusalem. This treatise ends on fol. 
115. 5. 

The next treatise, on the persecutions and deaths of the seventy, 
with other matters, and on the (Twelve) Apostles, begins on fol. 
115. 4., and ends-with fol. 118.4. Its opening paragraph, giving its 
source as the ovyypaupara of the same Dorotheus, has been already 
quoted. At the end of the first part occurs an account of its com- 
pilation in Latin by Dorotheus, of the author’s revision and extracting 
this narrative, and of the vouching for the correctness of Dorotheus’ 
narrative by John, bishop of Rome, who came to Constantinople. 
This author, who compiled the narrative from the literary remains of 
Dorotheus, was doubtless the so-called Procopius to whom these writ-’ 
ings are elsewhere attributed. In the manuscript he does not give 
his own name. The treatise on the Twelve Apdstles, in this section 
of the manuscript, is likewise, in a passage towards the end, said to 
be taken from the same ovyypaypara of Dorotheus. In Migne, this 
treatise occurs in vol. 92, col. 1065 (beginning with last paragraph) 
-1073. Thus these last two treatises reverse the order of Migne. 

The last treatise in the manuscript, on Mary of Egypt, calls for no 
remark additional to that above given, except to say that, with the 
exception of various readings, it is the same with that found in Migne, 
vol. 87, col. 3697, but breaks off in col. 3724. The date of this com- 
position, if its reputed authorship is the real one, is A.D. 629-638. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the manuscript is as well worth 
collating as the matter which it contains is worth printing; and the 
rewards of collation would not be inappreciable to the lexicographer. 





A \ oo X A 
Ta trav Ipodyrev ‘Ordpara, kat wi0ev joay, Kat mov 
KewTaL. 


: ’Hoaias o mpodpytns jw amo “lopayr: Ovjoner S&. bd 
Mavacoy mpicbels eis S00, nal éréOn itroxdtw Spuds, pwryiv 
éyopeva! ris SiaBdoews Tav bdaTwv dy era@drecev “Efexias o 
Baoire’s yooas aitd. Kal 6 Qeos tod Lirwap Td onpeiov 
> / ~ \ , fad \ fol 6 a 3 / 2 
érroinaev Sida Tov mpodyntnv: Ets mpd Tov Oaveiv druywpicas; 
” a La ‘ Ws 4 by / > a3 Lee! 
notato mivety tdwp, Kai evOéws amectaryn aite é£ aitav. Ard 





1 MS. éxdépeva. 2 MS. oacyopi.cas. 
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TodTO e€KrOn Lirwdp, 0 épunveveras atrectadpévos. Kai émt 
a “EC , \ a A \ Xx / v \ \ rv B 40 
7 ‘Elexig mpo tod tovhoat Tovs AdKKous Kal TAs KokUUB/Opas 
a a A \ Py e ‘ 
emt evyq Tod "Hoaiov, puxpov vdmp eEeryjrvOev, dtu Fv 6 dads 
év avykrerou@ adrAoptAwv: Kal iva py SiapOapel 1) weds ws 
py exovoa Vdwp — npwoTav yap of Todéutor ToeV TivworD, Kal 
b] , \ f. \ \ > , fol / 
eXapakwoav THY TONY, KAaL Tapa éxabéfovro tod Lirwdp. 
“Orav obv iipxeto "Haaias, advo éEjpyero Kal To Viwp* éav 
5 of GArdpuA HAOOv, qve eEnpxeto TO Vdwp. Ard Ews orjpe- 
’ ¢ 1 2¢2 \ ‘ a 4 ee: & 
pov aiduidiws! eFépyetas Kata Thy @pav hy ipyeto 0 ’"Haaias 
Tote vv Tois "lovéaiors, iva SeryO9 TO pvotHpiov. Kal érerd) 
Sia Tod "Hoaiov todto yéyovev, pvijpns yxapiv Kal 6 Aads TAN- 
aiov avtov Tob 2irodp emripedos eOaxpev évddEws, Oras Sia 
TOV edX Ov avuToo Exwow @oavtos TV atoravawv tod bdaTos * 
OTL XPNT HOS €560n adtois mepl aitod. “Koti d& o tapos éxd- 
peva Tijs 060d Tod Tahou Tov Bacthéwr, dmiaOev Tod Tapov TaV 
iepéov él TO pépos TO mpos vdTov. Lorouav yap ézoincev 
tous tdagous tov AaBid, Siaypawavtos Kata dvatoAds Tis 
a 4 D4 y > \ a , a f 
Luadv, rus Eyes elcodov awd TaBadv prjxolev ris modews 
oTddla eikoot* Kal éroincev oKxodtav otvOeTov avuTroudvnvor, 
kal éotiv Ews THs? onpepov Tois ToAXOIs ayvoovpevov TOV lepéwv 
kal Odov TOD Aaod. "Exe? elyev 0 Bacideds TO ypvalov Td éF 
Al@tovrias Kat Ta ap@pata. Kat éreidn? ‘Efexias ederkev rd 
pvotipiov AaBid cai Loropavos tois €Ovecs Tois BaBvrwvioss, 
a a a e 
kal éuwiawwev dota Térov Tatépwv avTov, dia TovTO 6 Oeds émn- 
pdcaro eis Sovrelav EcecOar 7d oméppa avtod Tots exOpois 
airod, Kal dxaprov avTov éroincey 6 Ocos, amd Tis tupas 
éxelvns Kal érréxeva. 
‘Tepewias Hv €& "Avabad: xai év Taddvais trois Aiytrrou 
rLGois BrANOels bd Tbd Aaod arroOvyjcKea: Keirar O& év TOTe 
fal , a cA e > 4 3 , > \ > 
tis Kynoews Papad, Ste of Aiyirrtios ébd£acav adbrov evepyern- 
Oévres 80 adtod. Hikaro, cal ai ordoOpevovaar*t avdtodvs aari- 
Ses dméBavov, nal tav vdaTwv ai Onpes ods Kadodoww pev 
Aiyirriot épod, “EXAnves 5& Kpoxodirovs®+ Kal door eiow 
mista Ged, Ews onpepov edyovtar ev TH TéT@ éxelvo, Kal 
ANapBavovtes Tod yoos Tod Térrov Sijypata amictwv® Heparred- 
ova. ‘Hyeis 5& jxovoapev ex tov rraidwv ’Avtiydvov Kai 





1 MS. aipynilws. 2 MS. ri. 8 MS. émde?. 4 MS. dA0OpéBovca. 
5 MS. xpoxodhaous. 6 Is this a slip for aowidwv? 
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IIroveuatov, avdpav yepdvrwv,! ote "Arétavdpos 6 Maxedav 
émistas Tod Té1rov Tod Tpodytov, Kal émuyvors Ta eis avTOV 
pvotnpia, eis “ArXeEavdpelav peréotncev aitovd Ta eivrava, 
mepiOels avta évddEws Kir. Kal obtws éForoOpetOn éx tijs 
ys éxelyns TO yévos Tav domridwr, Kal éx Tov ToTapod wcad- 
Tas. Kal Stav éBardov Tors Spets TOs Aeyopevous apyoXdous, 
cd > ? / A ” > a aA 
6 dati odtoudxous, ods iveyxev ex Tov “Apyous tov Iledw- 
Le) Md e \ > y- a 
movnovaxov [sic] — 60ev nal dpydAaot KadodvTa, TovTéotiv 
“Apyous SeEvod* Neav yap A€yovaw Thy evovupor, Td. dé” A pros 
bpos avatodtKdv — obTos 6 ‘lepeslas onpeiov Edmxev Tois feped- 
Ab UJ ee bY a 67 \ AN 2 x A \ 
ow Aiyvrrrou, dtu Set cevcOjvat Ta eidwora? aitav nal cvpre- 
ceiv Sia Lwrijpos Ocod: maidiov é« mwapOévov yevvopevou év 
4 \ ¢ a \ , 
gatvn. Kal éws viv mapOdvov droyorv nal Bpépos ev patvy 
TiOévres Tpockuvovawv* Kal Itorepaio to Bactre? thy aitiav 
TruvOayopeve EXeyov: St. watpotrapadotey eats pvoTHpLov, Tro 
a e a a 
Tov ociov mpodytov Tois matpdow huov trapadobév: xal 
éxdexsueOa, dnolv, Td mepas ToD pvotnplov aitov. Odtos o 
mpopytns mpo THs arocews Tod aod Hptacey THY KiBwTOoV 
Tod vo“ov Kal Ta ev avTH, Kal érroinceyv aita KatatroOjvar év 
métpa* Kal elev tois Tapectaow: atredijpnoev Kipios év 
> an 3 > > , d / > 4 0, la > v a 
wwa® eis odpavods, Kal maduv édevoeTas vopobeTHcaL év Liev 
év Suvdpet. Kal onpeiov tpiv éorar ths wapovaolas avtod: Gre 
UA ‘ \ a 9s ig \ \ 
EvXov travta Ta €Ovn TpocKkuvodc.v. EKizev Sé Ore thy xiBwrov 
s IQA 2 a > V9 a \ > 2 A , 
TavTny ovdeis éxBarei, ef yn “Aapov, cal tas év avth mrdKas 
> a > / e 4 > ‘ a ae X\ A 
ovdeis avolker iepéwv mpoditav, et wn Movoais o éxXexTds Tod 
Ocod. Kal év TH avactdce TpweTn 7 KIBwWTOs dvacTiceETaL, Kal 
9 s 2 a é \ 6 , 2 ” > a4 
é£erevoetar ex Ths wérpas, Kal TeOnoetas ev dper Leva," Kab 
mares of &ytor pds avtnv cuvaxOncovrat, éxet éxdeydpuevor 
XN 4 \ > \ UA > a > \ 
tov Kuptov, xa tov éyOpov pevyovtes avédeiv avtovs Oédovra. 
a0) 83 a t 2 ’ \ » @cod a 5 ae a 
; vp 88 tH wétpa éodppdayicev Td Svopa Oecod rH SaxtirAw Tod 
e 
mpopytov: Kal yéyovev 6 TUTros ws yAudh oidijpou* Kal vepérn 
gotlelivn eoxéracey Td Gvopa* Kal ovdeis vofoat Tov ToTov 
odTe avayvavat avTov Suvncetas Ews THS® onpepov, Kad ews Tis 
_cuvterclas. éotiv S& 4 wétpa ev TH épjum Srov mpatov 1 
xiBwros yéyovey petaEd tav S00 dpéwv év ols Keitrar Movois 
\ 2A a t > \ 6 } / \ \ , 
kal "Aap@v: Kab év vuxti® vehérn yiveras wept tov tdrov 





1 MS. yepévror. 2 MS. twAa. 8 MS. Sura. ~ * MS. ovva. 
5 MS. rh. 6 MS. évunr). 
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A \ /, \ ? a a > A) UA e , a 
KaTa Tov TUTOY Tov apyaiov: STL ov pH Travantat 1%) Sofa Tod 
cod éx tod vduov aitod. Kal dia todto &wxev 0 Geos TH 
ec ‘ , vA \ Le a U > lo) em , 
lepewia xapuv iva 7d TéXos TOD pvaoTnpiov adTod avTOs Troijoet 

\ a] a e nr 
iva yévntat cvveoivwvos Mwcéws cal Aapav: xai opod eiciv 
&ws Tijs} orpepov. 


"Tefexir. obTos? 


> \ > A a +] a e , Q 
éotiv éx tis Launpa, ex tev iepéwv: kai 
arréOavev év yp Xaddalwv er tis aiypadrwoias, Tora rpodpy- 
tevoas Tois év TH "lovdaia~ améxtewev Sé adtov 6 iyovpevos 
lol lel > XN > Lal , ? > > lel b] \ pI , 
tov Aaod "Iopanr exe édeyyouevos UT avToU él cidwrAwV 
4 \ »” > \ e \ > > a . , > 
ocBdcpaciww: Kal arpev avtov o hads ev adyp@ Mawp, év 
Tadeo 20 nal’ Appakdd,? ratépwv”ARpaap, ev XeBpav, mpos 
THY OpoldTnTa avTov: Kal éotw oO tapos omndraov SiTrodv- 
Kal érroincev Tov Tdpov Xdpas. Surdodv 52 A€yerar Ste eidux- 
Tov eotiv: Kal amdxpugov €& émimédou trep@ov: Kal gor 
24 a ? , L 2 e , s 
éml vis év métpa Kxexpuppévov. Odtos o mpoditns tépas 
édwxev TH AAW Hote mpocéyewv TO ToTau@ XoBap 6 d 
Gwxev TH AAG mpoaéy’ 2 @ XoBap bre xa 
éxrvwes [stc, probably for éxrelyer] ewedOeiv tis epnudcews 
eis Tépas Tis yis, Kal Ste wANUpEAnoEL* THY eis ‘lepovcarnp 
érrdvodov* Kal yap éxel KaT@xKet 6 datos, Kal TOAKOL Tpds avTOV 
cuviyovto* Kal mote TAYOous ouverts adTe, Seca of Xad- 
Py / a ‘E , / , 5 \ b] a 0 > A > / 
alot Tots “EBpaios piav tapwouv,® Kal érijrAOov aitois avai- 
> / pe , a \ o > Ul 
peciv: erroinoev Sé 6 mpodytns Siactivar To Udwp iva éexdd- 
yoo eis TO Tépav yevapevor* Kal boot éroApnoav Tov éxOpav 
katadi@tat KaterdOncav. Odtos? dia rpocevyis aitopatas 
Sayiry tpopy iyOvav TH AaG TrapécyeTo* Kal TOANOIS exNel- 
mova Cwiv é« Oeod édOeiv wapecnevacev®  Oidrtos, azor- 
Aupévou TOD Aaod bd THV éxOpav, TpocAOev Tois Xadéaiors, 
kal onpeia Tonjoas Eravoev Tos Toremlous KaTaTAH~aS av- 
: e 1 
tots ovpavdfev. Tore ereyev 6 “Iopayr: Siatrepwvijxaper * 
aTwrorev 7) edmls av. Kal év tépaci Tov dotéwy TOV 
a > \ ww lad ” 3 \ a? / \ @ ‘ 
vexpOv avtovs Errevoev Ott Eotat EATIs TH Iopayr, Kal dde Kai 
él ToD péAXovTas. Odtos? oixerdv TH AaG Iopanr édeixvvev 
ta év ‘lepovcadip Kat’ aitnv Thy dpav eis EXeyyov THY atret- 
, a a \ \ fo] 3 \ , a 
Oovvtwv Oeg. Odtos cata tov Mavof cidev tov tUTOV Tod 
a a a \ 
vaov, Kal Teixos Kal mepiteixos, Kal THY TUAnY év 4 Kupios 





1 MS. thy. 2 MS. ofras. 3 MS. dppatdde. 4 MS. rAnupepioe:. 
5 MS. sic; probably wavrdpworv, from a supposed miavtapdw = piaive. 
6 MS. wapeonéBacev. 
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€igeXeUoeTat* Kal éotat 1) TUAN KeKAELopEevN, Kal eis avToV 
€dXtrigovaw mavta Ta EOvn. Odrtos! expivev év BaBurove Thy 
\ aA lal 
gurny Adv xal rod Tad dtu noéBovv rpos Kuprov, Su@xovtes 
, a 
' TOUS TOV Vopov durdcoortas* Kab érroinoev avdTois Tépas péya* 
er eww b fh \ , 2 > a , \ \ > , 
ote of Shes aveiAcKov TA KTIHVH? a’Tov mavra Sia THY acé- 
Bevav avtav: Kal mpoeipnev Sti 80 abtods ovK éemiotpéyet oO 
Aaos eis THY viv adToU, dN’ év Mndia Ecovras Ews cuvredeias 
, an a a 
Trans avtav: nal é€ avTav Hv 6 aved@v avTOV’ avTéxeLTO 
yap tTdcas Tas Hpépas Tis Swis avdTov. 
Aavinr. obtos hv x durijs “lodda, trav éEoywv ths brn- 
lA a A > > + la »” > n > ’ 
peoias tis BaciduKns* GAN Ere vytrios HpOn ev TH aiyparwoia 
éx tis lovdaias eis yhv XarSalwv. éyevvnOn 52 év BeOaopy tH 
bd / 3 ‘ 2 AN , 4 a a \ > / 
avotépa®: kai hv avip codpav*: dete Soxeiv tors lovdaious 
elvat avtov omddovta. Tord érévOncev ovtos emt Tov acy 
kal éml tiv Tod ‘lepovoadynp: xa ev vnoteias® Honnoey, 
kal éveyxpatevcato Sé, ard mdons tpodijs oméppata écbiwv. 
\ 4 oN wee \ \ ‘ bANg4 2 > e¢ a ? U 
kal hv avnp Enpos xal omavos thy eidéav, GAN wpaios év yapite 
tyictov. ovtos moddka nit~ato bmép tol NaBovyodovecwp 
mapaxarovvros aitov Bartdcap Tov viod avtov, Ste éyévero 
Onpiov Kat KTivos, iva pi arwXjijTaL* Hoav yap Ta Eumrpocbev 
> nan ¢ Lol ‘ aA a \ e , AY a > , 
avtov ws Bois cuv TH Keparh, Kal oi mddes. civ Tots OTrLG ious 
, > 4 \ a e / \ a / 4 x 
A€ovTos. dmexarvPOn Sé td oolw epi Tod pvaotnpiov TovTov 
ad a , \ \ »”. > A 5 , 6 a) 
ote KTHvos yéyovey Sid THY Groyov avTod girndoviav® Ka 
/ e e fo] e \ a , a / 
oKAnpotpaynrlav: dtt os Bots bd bvyob yévntat TS Bediap, 
Aéwv™? Sé Sid TO dpraxtixov Kal tupavixov Kal Onpi@des. 
a ” e , ? , 2 \ , \ , 
tavta éxovow of Suvdoras év veornti, él térer 5é Onpia yel- 
vovtat, apxovtes Kal oroOpevovtes, dvatpoivtes, TupavvotvrTes, 
a \ 
aoeBotvtes, tatdacovtes: tas S& TovTav aporBas Sia Tov 
, > s- 2A a fo 4 
Sixatoxpitov arorapBavovtes. eitav oby dia Oeot o Soros Ste 
e A »” 8 , ‘ > , b] , 4 
as Bots jodiev® yoprov, cai éyévero avOpwrivns puvcews 
tpopj: Sia toito 6 NaBovyodevdowp ev xapdiqa avOpwrivy 
4 \ , lot a 4 gs 
yivopevos, peTa THY Téyiv THs TpopAs Exraev, Kal nEiouv 
a , 
Kvpiov macav ijpépav nal vinta, teocapaxovrdnis Seopevos. 
érreyiveto 5¢ avt@, cal éddvOavev Ste yéyovev dvOpwrros* 707 
 YA@oou avToU Tov pw Aadeiv, Kat vowv EevOéws Eddxpvev’ Kal 
\ 
of opOarpol joav ws vexpov Kpéas x TOU Kralev. Todo} yap 





1 MS. oftws. 2 MS. xrhvo. % MS. thy dvwrépay. * MS. odepov 
5 MS. évnorelas. © MS. geAndwvlav. 8 MS. Adv. ® MS. tober. 
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éElovres eOedpouv abtov éx Tis modews* 6 Sé Aavinrdr ove eé- 
Anoev! ieiv abtov: Ste wavta Tov xpdvoy Tis drAdOLWTEWS 
avtou év mpocevyn tv Tept avo: édeyev yap OTe Tad av- 
Opwros yevncetar, cal téTe dYrouat, aitov. ‘O Aanir odv 
érta én, ods elev éErta Katpovs, mpocevycuevos Tmpds TOV 
inpiotov érroincev yéverOat éErta pjvas* Kal TO puoTHpLov TOY 
érta xaipav érerécOn ev ait@: xal Sti amd Katactdcews év 
e \ f. , a ” \ , e , , 
érta pnoiy ta && ern nal wévte pnvas. bmémimtev Kupie cal 
oponroyer THY acéBetav adTov* Kal peta THY adecty Ths avouias 
avTov amédwxev avtov thy Bacinelav: Kai ovTe aptov ovTeE 
kpéas Epayev, ove olvov & ?EopoNoryor, d Kupio: 6 
péas payer, ovte olvov Emcev, éEoporoyoupevos tH Kupios dre 
Aavnr aite mpocérakev oompéous Bpextois nal xyrwais éEthear 
cacOar Kipiov. Ard tovrov éxddecev aitov Bartdcap: Ste 
nOéAnoEV AUTOV GUYKANPOVeLOY KaTdoTHOAL TAY TéKVwV AUTOD. 
6 8& Gatos elrrevs trAews pot adiévat por KANpovopiay Tav 
matépwyv pov, Kal KAnOval pe KXnpovomias dtrepiTEnT@V Kal 
trois GAXots Bacidedow. TloAda éroincey' tepictia boa ovK 
éypayra. "Exe? amébavev nal éradn ev tO ornral@ TH Bacr- 
Mux@ pdvos évddEws. Kal obtos? &Swxev tépas év specs Tois 
e , lol a cs4 rsd / REE an 
itrepdvw Tis BaBvAwvos: Sti Ste KamrucOnceTat TO ex Boperot, 
nkee tTéX0s BaBuAdvos: Ste Kata dvatornv vdwp Kxabapov 
> UA , e . > \ a \ e »” 
e£eXevcetat, TOTe 0 Oecs emi ys havels ws avOpwrros, Kal 
avopuia[y] tis yas eis éauvtov dvaddEnra, év TH avacxodorTl- 
fec0at abtov bd Tov iepéwv Tod vépov: evOéws 5é yapa éexyv- 
Onoerat eis ravta Ta COvn. Ste 5é Kata veTov év Tupl Kaierat, 
5 UY a ae ee | \ ’ a <7 e 
tote TO TEAOS Taos THS ys: av® 8 ra ev TS vdTw fevon, O 
b] \ \ A ? 4 
Aads erriotpéeer eis THY ynv abtod: édv Sé alua pevon, ddvos 
éotas TH Bediap év ma nryn. Karé 10n 6 6 a 
5 Bedlap év wdaon tH yn. Kal éxoiunOn 0 doros pet 

TOV TaTépwv. 

‘Qoné. obtos hy x Berpal, ris purjs "Ioaydp: Kal dré- 

A bJ / > A A > a > / \ ” Ld 

Oavev, nat éragn év TH yn adtod év cipnvn. Kal e&wxev tépas* 
e , 2 A A p) , a \ 
Héew Kupiov emt ris yqs avOpworos tuvavactpadivar: Kab 7 

fe ey > \ 6 , > § , Se , 4 \ , 
Spis 4) év LiArwp pepicOnoerar eis Swdexa pépn,* al yevjcovtas 
vo xal Séxa Spis dxorovOodvtes TH eri ys wPOévt. Oe@: 
cat 80 avtav cwOnceta Taca 1 Yi). 


SS 


Se ean 











1 MS. obxodéAncer. 2 MS. ofrws. 
8 MS. sic; a slip for éav. 4 MS. pépes. 
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"Ionr: cx ys tw tod PouBip- wypod TovTov pe? ’Epopov. 
mpopntevcas tept ALwod Kal éxreirews Ovar@v Kal maous 
mpopnrou Sixatov Kat &¢ avtov avaxawicOjcecOas thy KTiow 

> / \ ’ , bd > id \ 2 4 > hed > a 
eis cwornpiav. Kal améQavev év eipnvy, cal éradn év TH aype 
avtov. 

"Apuas.) Fv é« Qexové. xal ABeotias? ruxvas adtov tup- 

, aA > > a ‘ ” de > é e en 
mavicas TeA@s aveidev aiT@ Eider. Ere Se eumvéovtos o vids 
avutod év poTddw mAnEas aitod Tov KpoTadov, Ere éeumrvéwv 
s .J \ a > a \ AM e é vu. > c0 . 
HrOev eis THY yiv adtod: Kal peP” Hyépas Sv0 amédavev «al 
eran éxel. ‘ 

"ABSi0d. Hv ex ys Luxe, aypod BpcOaydpav [sic]. Odros 
2 e / , a? , \ ‘ ae ’ 
qv oO tpitos TevTnxovtapxos Tov ’AxyaaB* Kal Seneis Tod “HrLa 
éyévero avtod pabntys* Kat moAda Tabeav 8 avtav- xa) bro- 
peivas Siacwberar. xal xatadevtrav THY NeToUpyiav Tod Baci- 

> Ul ace / > , ‘ > / 
Aews HKovrovOn TO ‘HALa, al érpodytevcev’ kai eran pera 
TOV TATEpwY AUTOD. 

"Iwvas 6 mpodyrns. ovTos Hv éx ys Kapraeuaodd, mrnoiov 
*ACotouv Todéws “EXARvev Kata Odraccav. Hv tore ‘Hrias 6 
mpoditns édéyyov tov AyaaB Baoidéa Lapapeias: cai éxd- 
Newey ALpov peyadnv eri Tis yas. Epvyev ev TH epyue, cab 
étpépeto éx TOV KopaKwr Tis épypov. Kal émivev ddwp ex Tod 
xetmap[plouv- xal ws éEnpavOn o yxeipap[p jos, érivacev o mpo- 
-pytns* kal rDev eis ‘TepepOd: nai edpe thy yipa peta Tod 
viod avtiis “lava: Kal edirdynoev adtnv cite cal édaiw: nal 
éuevev pet’ advtav: ov yap ndvvaTo pévey peTa aTrepiTmHTwr. 
kai Oavovta Tov vidv avtijs avéotnoev 6 Qeds ex THY vexpav dia 

ace f. \ , ? aA , > / e , 
tod ‘Hila. Kab yevouevos lavas péyas éréupOn bro Kupiou 
eis Navevt) thv modv’Acouplav: Kat ébitncev 6° lwvas arro- 
Spacar Kupiov, xa xatetroOn bro Tod Kjrous: Kal éxBpacbels 
€x TOU.KHTOUS exnputer THY aTrworeav Nyvevf. Kal petevonoay 
of avdpes Nyvevi, nal édenOnoav. Kai éduvTnOn “lwvas, ad 
avaxapryyas ovK épervev els THY yy adTav, dAdAa TaparaBov 
Thy untépa avtod TapwexKnoer THY Lov, yopav drAdopirAwv: Ede- 





1 MS. Adupds; the word being written completely,.and then a red initial 
added in the margin, and the second yu written above as a correction, but by the 
original scribe. 

2 This word may be "Ayeorias, but it seems to stand for Uzziah. 
“8 MS. & 
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e A a 
yev yap 0 TOLOUTOS, aPEAXW TO Svetdcs pou: St. Oedoapny mpo- 
gntevoas kata tiv Nyvevij tis peyadns worews ’Ac[o]upiov: 
’ / A e \ a > a cd > ‘\ > nr 
nGérnoev yap 6 Qeds Sei~ar aire Gti 0d Suvardv dtrodpacat 

, la a F 
Occv. Kal cat@xjoas év TH yi, Ladp, awéOavev, Kal érddn év 

a aA / a a a 
T) omnraiw tod Keveféov tod xpitod. Odros éotiv Iwvas o 
yevopevos eis TUTOV Tis Tod Kupiov avactdcews. Kai edwKev 
tépas em) Iopannr rAéyav: Ste Ste Swarr eri ‘lepoveadip torAra 
” oe e , 4 297 b , ef 
vn Ste hors Ews eSdpovs adavicOnceras SAN. 

Naovp 6 mpodyrns. . Odros Hv ad ’EXKéou wépay tod eis 
BuyaBdpes, duds Yupedv. obtos peta Tov "lava répas Sédw- 
kev ert Nyveuh: ote b7rd bddtwv yAvKEiwy Kal Tupds émuyeiou 
amonelra* 5 Kal yéyovev’ 4 yap meptéyovoa aviv ripvn} 

\ a a a 
KaTéxAvoev auth év cvyKrELou@* Kal Tip ex THs épypov érenr- 
\ ve , > an 9 , $.% \ \ 
Dov Ta inpnrwTepa avtijs évérpicev pépn. atréBavev S¢ Naodvp 
év.eipyvn Kal érady év TH yh avtod. 

’"A[p]Baxodp 6 rpopytns. obdtos hv €E aypov Bifovydp, éx 
gurijs Lupedv. obtos ev mpd Tijs aixyparwotas rept Tis ddo- 

’ , a , 7 4 \ , 
cews "lepovcarip. al érévOncey odpodpa éml tHv mor Kal 
Tov adv: Kal Ste HrOev 6 NaBovyxoderdcap eis “‘Tepovearnp, 
épuyev ApBaxodp cis Ootpaxelvnv cal hv wapotxos év Iopannr. 
ws 8& bméotpewav of Xaddaiou ard ‘Tepovoadyp eis tiv yiv 
avTav, Adpupov avThy Toujoavtes, Kal of KaTAdXOLTTOL Of GVTES 
év ‘Iepovcarnp xatéBnoav? eis Aiyurrrov, aitos aviprOev eis 
Tv ynv avtod, Kal édevtovpyet Tots Oepratals TOD dypod avTod: 
e \ 3 * és > 4 a idl > , 
as 5é &pnoev® ro Beopa, érpopytevoer Tois idiots eitT@v* 70- 
pevowat eis yhv paxpay xal tayéws édXevcouat: ei 58 Beadivo, 
amevéyxate hayeiv Tots Oepiotais. Kal yevomevos év BaBvroni, 

\ \ \ » a A ’ ‘ a ’ , 
kal Sods To apiotov T@ Aavinnr eis Tov THY AEoVT@Y AdKKO?, 
> / > la a \ > , > s 
emiatpewas émréotn Tois Oepiatais éoOiovow: Kal ovder) eirrev 
TO ywvopevor, eb py peta ypdvov. cuvixev 5é 6 mpoditns btu 
Taxuov emiatpéyer 6 dads amd BaBvrdvos. ewxev bé tépas 

ear a? / ¢ ” : a a a , \ oe 
trois év TH “lovdaig, Stu ovrat év TH vag PAS péya, Kal odTwS 
iSwowv tHv SdEav Tod vaod* Kal rep cuvtedeias Tod vaod elev: 

a A e 
ote bd EOvous SuTiKOd yevijoetat H TOpOnats TOU vaod év ‘Tepov- 
, , ef a \ > e 4 \ \ 
candi ToTe dwA@pa ToD SaBip eis paxpa paynoetat, Kal Ta 
érrixpavva tav S00 otddwv apaipeOnoovtas* Kai ovdeis yvacer 





1 MS. Aduvn. 2 MS. narednoav. 
8 MS. &jicev. 4 MS. dpepePhoovra. 
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mov éoovtal. avT@ Sé év TH epi atrevexOi,covrat bro wyyé- 
Awv, Srrov ev apyn ETijryer } TKNV) TOD papTupioU, Kai év avTois 
yvocOricerar: ett Te A€yet 0 Kupios Ste pwticoverw Tors duwKo- 
Hévous Ud Tod dheos womrep CE apyfs: Kai Siacace avtous 
Kupuos é« oxétous Kab oxias Oavdtov: Kal éoovtar ev oxnva 
ayia. odtos 6 mpopytys tepl Tis EXevoews TOU XproTod ToANa 
empopi,tevoev* Kal pd S00 érav Tis émiatpodis Tov Naod Tis 
> \ aA a a 

ato BaBvravos: évOa Kal éradn ev Te idiom dyp@ pwovataros 
évdctws. 

Lodovias 6 rpopytns. ovTos hy éx Pudrjs Lvpedv, d1d Gpous 
BapaOa. émpodijtevoer 58 mepl tiis médews ‘Tepovcadip Kat 
mept Tédous eOvay Kal aicxivns "AcBav: Kal tepi tis wapou- 

, a , \ 27 ) a» ? a 
alas tod Kupiov. xal Oavav érady év To &yp@ avTod. 

*"Ayyéos 0 mpopitns véos HrAOev é« BaBuravos eis ‘Tepov- 
carijp. Kal pavepas eriatpodijs Tod vaod émpogytevcev* Kal 
Sev Thy o[]xodounv tod vaod: Kal avros &adrev exet patos 
GdAnrovia* Kal éxet EOaver kal éradn mANoIov Tod Tadou TaV 
iepéwv évd0Ews. Kal oti dddAndovia ’"Ayyéou nai Zayapiov. 

Zaxapias 6 mpopitns, vids Bapayiov: AOev amo yijs 
XarSaiwv nbn mpoBeRnkas, KdKxet @ TOAXA TH Aa emrpogy- 

\ t \ x5 ERS ay 2 2 .@ 
revoev kal tépata ToAda edaxev eis amroderEty. obtos) elrrev 

a ? , [4 V4 ex + e A e 4 
T® “lecedéx* Ste yevioe viov, Kal ‘lepovoadynp iepatedcet. 

z 1 2 > 6 A 2. -% en >? Ff * \ \ ” > a 
ovtos* Kal 2aralinr eri Vi@ EevrAOYNoEV* Kal TO OVO"A aUTOU 
ZopoBaBer éeréOnnev. emi Kepov S& tod Baciréws Tlepoav 
tépas édwxev eis vixos tept Kpoicov tod Avéiou, cal mepi tis 
Nevtoupylas avTod mpoehiytevcev iy troimoer emt ‘lepovcarjp: 
Kal evroynoev, abTov apddpa: ta 5é tis mpodnteias eldey ev 
e , \ , 3 a Y a ae 

Tepovcadyp, kal mept tédous €Ovav Kai Tod vaod ‘lepoveadnp. 

2 / la , eae , ‘i 4 5 a 3 , > ri) 
kai apyias mpopyntns Kal iepéwv: cai Simdrijs? xpicews Eero, 

\ ? a? , J / a \ 2? 4, 4 ? , 
kal éxel dmréBavev év ynpet paxp@* Kal éradyn cuvéyyus "Ayyéou 
TOD Tpopytov. . 

"AAAnAovia *Ayyéou cal Zayapiov: elev oO amvevpatiKos 
mpopytns AaBid, év. trois terevtaios Warpois+ touréctiv 
Aiveire tov Ocov év arpois xal yopois rept tis éravodou ard 
BaBvrovos. 

Marayias o mpopnrns. ovtos peta THY emioTtpodpyy TOD 
Aaod tikterar ev Lwha: Kal ert mdvu véos adov Biov érynxev* 





1 MS. ofras. - 2 MS. durajs. 
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<a 5} a e ae 27 i > \ e ¢ \ ole 
kal éml[e]id) was o Nads ériva’ avToy ws Bovov Kal trpaiy, 
’ t 25: a es. ¢ es LA 9S \ \- 
éxddeoav avtov Madayel, o éppnveverar ayyedos. iv yap Kal 
To ein [séc, for eidos, probably] wavu edrpemis: dAda Kal doa 
i Utos év mpodnteia, aitH TH Hepa ayyedros Kupiov 
elev autos év mpodpnteia, 7 T Nwépa ayyedos Kupio 
eo ’ > 

apbeis? émedevtépwoer* Strep éyéveto ev Huépais évapynas, ws 
yéyparrrar év pappwdéu+ tovtéctw év BiBrAw Kpnrav. «al 
ére véos GOavev> kat mpocetéOn mpos Tovs Tatépas avtod év 
T@ avTod ayp@ évddEws. : 

Zayapias 6 vids "Iwdaé 52 Tod iepéws, tratnp “lwdvvov tod 
Bartiotod. Ttodtov améxrewvev “Hpwdns 6 Bacireds éxopeva 
tov Ovovactnpiov®: Kal é€éyecv TO alua adrod év oixw Kupiov. 
ovtos Hv e& ‘Iepoveadnp: 0 olxos AaBld avapécoy tod ’Adap 
? y r , a a > € \ e 9 b] a 
év oix@ Kupiov. ovtos jv é& ‘lepovcadnp: o oikos. éxel 
bf > A \ 6 / 3 \ a ” \ a 
Eawav avtov petakd Ovovactnpiov® Kai Tod oikov peta TOD 
mdtpos avtod “Iwdaé. éx téte éyévovto Tépata ToAda ev TH 
va@, kal davtaciat> Kai ov« ioyvoar oi iepeis idety odx Ere - 
émtacias ayyédwv obte* Sodvar ypnopovs éx Tod SaBip* ovTE 
5] a DJ a? a ” \ A / > A A 
épwrtijcas ev TH Epovd: obte Sia tov Sirwv atroKxpiOjvar TO 
Aa@ womep TO piv. 

‘“Hrias fv OeaBirns®+ éx« ys "ApdBBav, duyis *Aapar, 
oixav ev Taradd: ote 7) Sec Bi Soya iv trois iepedow. dre be 
* a 4 ac , , o ” 
elyev TeyOjvar eidev LaBaya 6 TdTnp ToUTOU Ott avdpes AevKO- 
gaveis adtov mpoonydpevov: kai Stu év tupl avtov éotrapyd- 
vouv: kal proya mpocedidov aite gayeiv. Kal éOwv arré- 

e e 
otanrev eis “Iepovcadnp, Kal elev aitd 0 ypnopos: éotat 

EE SR aa 6 o \ 550 een eae Eeey 2 ae ‘ 
avTov 7 oixnois® das, Kal od0s avTov amrodacis, Kai 7) Con 
avTov peta TOY TeTEWWar, Kal Oo Cros adTod apeoTos évwriov 

/ a \ ig \ € \ > ec / 
Kupiov : Kar xpivet tov [séc, and THV] Tepourahps & poupaig 
Kal trupi*. Kal dvarngpOnjoeras ev cerop@' ex Ta ovpavar. 
"Eniacaios jv ex Berpaovr ys ‘PuBi: cab éri rovrou yéyo- 
la e / > , BJ / e UA e a > 
vev sépas. avixa étéyOn év Tarydros 4 Sdparis %) ypvo eis 
BeOAr, od éBénoev, Bote® axovaebivar thy dwviv év ‘Tepov- 
/ \ se | a J 4 A aA / a , > , 
carr Kal elzev 0 iepeds Sia TOV SHAwY, STL TpopHyyns ETEXON 
’ ¢€ / A 6 a \ \ > a \ \ A 9 
év lepoucadnp, 05 Kabedet Ta yAUTTA aUTOY, Kal TA YovevTA 

x, A b A bJ / 

aitav. éradn év Lapuapia. 





1 MS. éerhue. 2 MS. dp6els. 8 MS. Ovonaornpicu. 
4 MS. ofrat. 5 MS. OeoBirns. 6 MS. otenons. 
7 MS. cvopge § MS..fora. ® MS. xoveura. 
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Xnro@p cat "HAL+ evOa Fv Kal 4 oxnvy To wddrar. prop 
de éxanreito o "HAL ev dpyq Tis iepoodvns > émpoditevaev Sé 
él LoAopwvtos* 6Tt mpocxpovoe: TO Kupiw dia tas yuvaixas* 
ote yuvaixes exotnowow Kal dvactpéywo aitoy do Kupiov, 
Kal dmrav TO yévos avtod* Kal qmept tov ‘lepoBodp eimev Ore 
SoA Topevoetar peta TOU Kupiov cal peta Iopajr. Kai eldev 
fevryos Body Onrelwy xatatratobvta! tov Adyov, Kal TaY iepéwv 
émutpéxovtat* Kat Ste mapaBnoetar 6 Lodoudv Tov vouov Tod 
iyictov. Tavta mpoelrev Hri mpo tov Tovs viods iepatrevoat. 
Kat avtos améBavev év ynpec Baputdte, ovK ayabas. Kal 
eragdn ouveyys Tis Spvds Lprop. : 

Nad@av o mpodytns: tov AaBid, é« purjjs iepootvns jv. 
evyevviOn S¢ év TaBad: cal avros édidakev tov AaPid vdpuov 
Kupiov. xai yvovs 8a Kupiov drs év BnpoaBase [sic] mapa- 
Bicera 6 AaBid, écrevdev tod édOciv Kal davayyeiiar ait, 
ote? durdEacbar® ao tis avopias: nal éverrddicev avtov 6 
Berlap: épxdpevos yap eis ‘lepovcadip edpev vexpov mapackev- 
acpévov yipvov* Kal atrodvadpevos Thy cToAnv Kal TepiBadav 
autov, émépevev exet Odrpat Tov vexpov* Kal pn POdcas édrOet 
eis AaBid, tH vuKtl éxeivy érroincey THY dvopiav: Kal yvous 
4 rvevpate o Sovos, UrréaTtpeev TevOav Tdcas Tas Huépas* 
kal OTe dveikev Tov avdpa avThs, améateirev avTov 6 Beds 
éréyFar tov AaBid: érevd)® yap EBXerev 6 Geos wevOodvra Tov 
Nadav — éreyev Sti b0 épod yéyovev 4 acéBeva airy — kar 
mpoaéayev Kipios muctov otevaypov aitov: «al elev mpos 
autov: émedn® Sa cov vopitns yeyevicOar To Tpavpa, did cov 
kal % Ocparrela yevnoetar. amedOav ovdv EreyEov aitdv, ézrel 
Kexpuppévos Kal avtos. tavyyupicas améBaver, cal éradn eis 
TH yhv aite év TaBae. 


TO 
t 


Nore.—I have not noted at the foot all the changes made in text 

or accent. In the MS. ézed% occurs continually for éredy ; and w 

for o, as bw) for 09y, dyvwo.pevor for ayvoovpevov. The different 

modes of spelling the Greek for ‘“ Nebuchadnezzar” I: have retained 

as they occur; duvmAcdv I have twice corrected to dirAoty ; and once 

_ €yevyOn to eyerv7iOyn. Several rare or uncommon forms, as ¢ideay for 
Weav, I have thought best to retain. 





1 MS. sic. The correction is either catawarobvy or katanatotcwy. 


2 MS. dora. 8 MS. guadiac@e. ~- * MS. 7d. 5 MS. éwidei. 
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Saved versus Being Saved. 


BY REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


HERE are three places in the revised version of the New 
Testament in which the peculiar phrase “being saved” is 
introduced. The first is Acts ii. 47, where the A.V. reads, “The 
Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved,” following 
Tyndale as he doubtless followed the Vulgate, gui salvi ferent. The 
revisers have corrected this gross error, but instead of saying simply 
“the saved,” read “those that were being saved” as if the term 
denoted a process going on. The second instance is 1 Cor. i. 18, 
where instead of the A. V. “unto us which are saved” (awZoucvors), 
they read “unto us which are being saved” ; and the third is 2 Cor. 
ij. 15, where for the A.V. “them that are saved,” we read again 
“them that are being saved.” But they have not carried this change 
throughout consistently, for in Luke xiii. 23, where the same participle 
is found, they adhere to the A. V., and read, “ Are they few that be 
saved,” not “that are being saved.” This shows that it was not the 
essential grammatical meaning of the participle which led to the 
changes elsewhere, for if so, the change would have been made here, 
but the presumed demands of the connection. The only other place 
in the New Testament where this participle occurs is Rev. xxi. 24, 
“the nations of the saved,’’ where, however, all the editors since 
Griesbach have’ omitted the participle, as indeed they were bound to 
do, the evidence being overwhelmingly against it. If, however, the 
contrary had been the case, there seems little reason to doubt that 
the revisers would have left the A. V. unchanged, for the dwellers in 
the New Jerusalem are surely “the saved.” 

The objections to the rendering of the English revisers are, in the 
first place, that even if it be a correct grammatical form, as many 
eminent scholars now affirm, it is inelegant and awkward. In the 
next place, it is not required by fidelity to the original. The passive 
participle of the present tense in Greek is often, if not generally, used 
to express a complete action. Instances are : — 

Mark i. 10: “he saw the heavens opened” (ox.Zopévous). 
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Luke ii. 33: “the things that were spoken” (rots AaXoupévors). 
In ii. 18 the aorist is used (rv AaAyPevrwv), and in i. 45 the perfect 
(rots AeAoAypevors). All three as to actual meaning being equivalent. 

2 Cor. vi. 9: “as chastened and not killed” (as wa:devdpevor, xai 
py Oavarovperor). 

Heb. x. 15: “them that are sanctified” (rovs dy:aZopevous). 

Heb. vii. 8: “of whom it is witnessed that he liveth” (aprupov- 
pevos Ore £7). 

Acts xx. 9: “a certain young man fallen into a deep sleep” (xara- 
pepopevos irvw Babe?). 

It is not denied that the present passive participle often denotes a 
continued state or a lengthened process, as in the’ account of the 
ancient saints, Heb. xi. 37, “ being destitute, afflicted, evil entreated ” 
(torepovpsvor, O\LBopevor, kaxovyovpevor). But it is claimed that this - 
is not the habitual or necessary meaning. In any given case the con- 
text, or the nature of the subject, must determine the precise significa- 
tion. In the case of the verb employed in the passages under con- 
sideration, ow£w, it is worthy of note that in the Septuagint the present 
passive participles and the perfect passive are used as precisely equiv- 
alent. In Jer. xlii. 17, we read ot« ora: airav oifeis' cwlopevos, and 
in xliv. 14, the same idea is expressed by od« érra: ceawopevos. So in 
Isaiah xlv. 20, we read oi cwfdpuevor dd trav éOvev ; and in xlvi. 19, in 
a connexion precisely the same, we have éfarooreA@ é& aitav cecw- 
opévous eis «.7.A. In both cases the action is regarded as something 
done and finished, without respect to the question whether the com- 
pletion has just taken place or was effected at some previous period. 

But the chief objection to the proposed rendering is, that it tends 
to conceal an important usage of Scripture. It was said many years 
ago by Bishop Lightfoot, that “in the language of the New Testament 
salvation is a thing of the past, a thing of the present, and a thing of 
the future.” Now in what way these diverse forms of expression are 
to be explained and harmonized is a question of dogma, and belongs 
to theologians, some of whom seem to me in their theories to come 
near the doctrinal ground of the Tridentine decrees. But. the proper 
translation of these utterances in each case is a question of exegesis, 
and all that is required is to put the expression of the sacred writer 
into its exact equivalent in the vernacular. No other course is fair to 
the original, or to the wants of the intelligent reader who, having the 
precise language of Scripture before him, may make his own adjust- 
ment of the words. The New Testament then, as was said, refers to 
the salvation of believers as, — 
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1. A thing of the Past. Ephes. ii. 8: “By faith have ye been 
saved (éore cecwspé/or) through faith.” 2 Tim. i.g: “Who saved 
us (owoavros) and called us with a holy calling.” Titus ili. 5: “ Ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us (éowoev) through the washing of 
regeneration,” etc. Of like tenor is the phrase which occurs once in 
Matthew (ix. 22), twice in Mark (v. 34, x. 52), and four times in Luke 
(vii. 50, viii. 48, xvii. 19, xviii. 42): “Thy faith hath saved thee” 
(céowxé oe). ‘In all these cases the salvation referred to is spoken of 
as complete and finished in this present life. It makes no difference 
whether the reference is to the work of the Saviour in atonement and 
intercession, or to the work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration. In 
either case the salvation is spoken of as a thing done, actually and 
fully accomplished. 

2. A thing of the Present. In 1 Cor. xv. 2 the apostle speaks to 
his brethren of the gospel as that “by which also ye are saved” 
(owfeoOe). In 2 Peter iii. 21 it is said of baptism, “ which also after 
a true likeness doth now save you” (o#%e). Here evidently the 
conception is of a deliverance which looks neither backward nor for- 
ward, but is an object of immediate enjoyment and concern. Asa 
gift, it is bestowed at once ; as a result, it follows from present activity 
in view of the truth. Whatever believers have been in the past, or 
whatever they may become in the future, they are now in a saved 
condition. They are not merely salvable, but saved, —a delightful 
present experience. It is difficult to see how any other meaning can 
be given to these passages. 

3. A thing of the Future. Matt. x. 22: “He that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved” (cwOjoera:). Rom. viii. 24: “ For by 
hope were we saved, but hope that is seen is not hope.” 1 Cor.v. 5: 
“That the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 1 
Peter i. 5: “Guarded through faith unto a salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time.” In these and like passages salvation is 
assigned to the period when Christ shall come the second time with- 
out sin. And here of course it must mean the fullest possible sense 
of the word, as extending to the body as well as the soul, as. including 
inward holiness as well as forensic justification, as putting an end to 
sin and sorrow, vicissitude and temptation, tears and death. In this 
sense it is future, an object of faith and hope, and bearing to present 
experience the same relation that the blaze of noon bears to the first 
appearance of dawn. 

It appears, then, that acccrding to the New Testament we may say 
of a believer, either that he has been saved, whether by the sacrifice 
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of Christ or the renewing grace of the Holy Spirit, or that he is now 
saved ; z.c., is in the enjoyment of that great blessing, or that he will 
be saved in the great day of the new heavens and the new earth. In 
all these cases the question is viewed on the divine side as the act of 
God, without any reference to human activity, although we know from 
other scriptures that man is neither unconscious nor torpid, but in 
the full exercise of his rational and moral nature when thus saved. 
The work, therefore, is not a process, but an act, and it effects an 
instantaneous change in its subject. According to the New Testa- 
ment, men at any given moment are either saved or lost, no inter- 
mediate condition being conceivable any more than we can think of 
a departed spirit being one half in the place of bliss, and the other 
half in a place of woe. 

It is therefore a misleading translation of owZouévovs when it is put 
“them that are being saved,” because it turns a divine act into a 
process, and thus is at war with the whole tenor of the Greek Scrip- 
tures as to the divine side of salvation. Nor-.is it any answer to this 
to appeal to the apostle’s direction to the Philippians (ii. 12) : “Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling,” for here the refer- 
ence is distinctly to the human side of the great blessing. These 
Philippians were already saved men; they were eminent believers. 
But in appropriating and exercising and developing the grace received, 
there was large room for the most intense activity of body, soul, and 
spirit. The Philippians were not toiling after something new and 
remote from their present experience, but after a richer measure of 
that victory over sin and likeness to Christ in which is the essential 
characteristic of a saved condition. In this sense every Christian 
passes through a process from the moment of conversion to the 
moment of dissolution. But all the time he is a saved man, and there 
is no process on the divine side of his salvation. 

And that this is the meaning in the passages under consideration, 
that the apostle speaks of Christians as “saved,” and not as being in 
a course which may or may not terminate in salvation, is further con- 
firmed by the contrasted phrase, “them that are lost,” not “them 
that are perishing,” as the R.V. puts it (rots pév dwroAAvpevors). For 
if the gospel ceased to be foolishness, they wowd not perish, whereas 
the apostle says that the gospel is to one. class folly, to the other 
wisdom, and therefore producing the two different results in both. So 
in 2 Cor. ii. 15, where he says that he is a sweet savor of Christ unto 
God in both the saved and the lost, it is clear that he speaks of a 
result, and not of a tendency or a process, because he adds, “to the 
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one a savour from death unto death ; to the other a savour from life 
unto life.” To the same effect he says in iv. 3, that “the gospel is 
veiled in them that are lost,” not “ that are perishing ” (dzro\Avpevots). 
To almost all the gospel is veiled for a time, but the apostle means 
those from whom the veil is never removed, and such are appropri- 
ately described as “them that perish.” So again, in 2 Thess. ii. g, 
the working of Satan is said to be “ with all deceit of unrighteousness 
in them that perish” (doAAvpévois), whose fearful fate he sets forth 
in the following verses. These, then, are not simply perishing, but 
perished. The same thing is true of the two instances in which this 
participle is applied to inanimate things ; viz., John vi. 27, “the meat 
which perisheth,” and 1 Peter i. 7, “ gold that perisheth.” What is 
meant is not that the food and the gold are on the way to perish and 
may reach that result, but that they actually do perish. They are not 
only perishable, but in their own nature certain to perish. In both 
cases the whole point of the comparison lies in this. The meat 
which Christ gives endures unto everlasting life, and the proof of the 
Christian’s faith is found unto praise and glory and honor at the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ, but the meat of this world and the gold of 
earth both pass away and disappear forever. 


Hence we conclude that the change introduced by the revisers in 
the three texts quoted was not required by fidelity to the original, 
and that the American committee were wise in adhering to the lan- 
guage of the authorized version. 























ON THE AORIST decree. 


On the Aorist daéoradke in Jno. xviii. 24. 
BY PROF. FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D. 


E accept the reading dzécreAev ovv, although the authorities 
for the substitution of d€ or the entire omission of ody are 
considerable. 

The common view of the passage is that this aorist should be under- 
stood in a pluperfect’ sense, and it is so rendered in the A. V., “ Now 
Annas had sent him bound unto Caiaphas, the high priest”; but 
some writers contend that it ought to be taken in the ordinary sense 
of the aorist, as in the Revision, “Annas therefore sent him bound.” 
The question is one of considerable interest in its bearing upon the 
events immediately preceding the crucifixion of our Lord. If the 
translation of the revision be followed, there would appear to have 
been two examinations before the Jewish authorities: one before 
Annas, which, in that case, is all that St. John records; the other 
before Caiaphas, which is all that is given by the Synoptists, or at least 
all that St. Matthew records, since they make no mention of Annas 
at all, and St. Matthew expressly connects Caiaphas with his account. 
On the other hand, if the pluperfect rendering be adopted, the clause 
becomes a simple incidental explanation by St. John while giving the 
account, like the Synoptists, of Christ’s examination before Caiaphas. 

The question must ultimately be decided on more general con- 
siderations, but it must first be determined whether the Greek is fairly 
open, grammatically considered, to either interpretation. The com- 
mentators are somewhat divided upon the question, and the fact that 
so large a number of very learned expositors have advisedly adopted 
the pluperfect sense creates a certain presumption that this is admis- 
sible. We are therefore surprised at the very strong statement of Dr. 
Riddle in his notes to his recent edition of Robinson’s Harmony, 





1 The authorities are: for ofy BC*LXAM? 1, 33, and a few others, ab f ff? 
Arm. Whitgift’s Syriac, Cyril. For d¢ 8 13, 69, 124, 247, and several others, Sah. 
Schaff’s Syriac, g. Vulg. Syr.-Jer. Ath.Cop. For omission of any particle, AC® 
DP Yraf* with seven other uncials and many cursives, 
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p- 258, § 143, “The verb here cannot be taken as equivalent to the 
pluperfect” (see § 145); and again, p. 260, § 145, “The Greek 
aorist in a dependent clause has its usual force ; but the relation to 
the previous clause makes it necessary to express the tense by the 
English pluperfect. Such a usage is not a proof that the Greeks used 
the aorist in a leading clause instead of the pluperfect. The apparent 
cases are only such as express a single past fact without any relation 
to some other fact, previously mentioned, that may have followed it. 
Here, where ody is the connective, the aorist cannot be properly 
rendered by the English pluperfect, since od» denotes sequence.” 
(The italics in both cases are Dr. Riddle’s.) 

This question is a purely grammatical one, independent of any 
harmonistic arrangement. If we consult the grammarians, there is an 
evident disposition to restrict as much as possible the use of the aorist 
in a pluperfect sense in independent clauses, and yet a general recog- 
nition that this sometimes occurs. Winer, N. T. Gram. (Thayer’s 
trans. p. 275), § 40, 5, a. B., while treating of the aorist “in narration 
for the pluperfect,” after speaking of relative clauses, adds, “The aor. 
is thus used in independent clauses, when they contain supplementary 
remarks. Matt. xiv. 3f. Whether this also applies to Jno. xviii. 24 
cannot be decided on grammatical grounds.” Buttmann, Gram. of 
N. T. § 137, 6 (Thayer’s trans. p. 200), after recognizing the use 
of the aorist for the pluperfect in subordinate clauses, adds, “In 
leading clauses the case is different. . . . Hence in interpreting the 
N. T. . . . we shall proceed more safely if we assert such a use of the 
aorist at the most only where the temporal reference is obvious from 
the immediate context. Yet here, too, it must hold as a rule 


that the author, when he reports in the aorist facts that have pre- 


viously occurred (see especially Matt. xiv. 3 sq.), has at once trans- 
ferred himself as a narrator to the time then being, leaving his hearer 
to supply the temporal relation for himself ; as is manifest, for example, 
in the passage adduced, from the fact that the writer alternates be- 
tween the aorist and the imperfect. See besides Jno. xviii. 24 (and 
Liicke zz Joc.) [Liicke agrees with those who adopt the pluperfect 
sense], vi. 22 sq.” It will be observed that Buttmann is still more 
disposed than Winer to restrict and explain this use of the aorist, but 
more positive in recognizing an example of it in the passage under 


consideration. This is no new view of the grammarians. The same-: 


position was taken, relying upon the same examples and making the 
same reference to our passage, by Trollope (Gr. Gr. of N. Test. p. 
135, § 50, obs. 7) nearly fifty years ago, and must necessarily have 
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been taken by all those older writers who adopted the arrangement 
found in Robinson’s own Harmony, Robinson himself being ne mean 
judge in such matters. 

To the examples cited must be added Mark vi. 17 sq., parallel to 
Matt. xiv. 3 sq. It is evident that in both these places, as well as in 
Jno. vi. 22 sq., the aorist indicates a time past relatively to the past 
time of the main narration, and this I suppose to be the function of 
the pluperfect tense in these passages unquestionably fulfilled by the 
aorist; it is also evident that this comes about in all these cases 
because the writer has mentally transferred himself to the time of his 
main narration, and from that standpoint has used the aorist in its 
usual signification. In the passages referred to this use of the aorist 
is somewhat disguised from the length of the episodes. In Matt. xiv. 
3-12 there are ten verses in which the aorist is used continuously of a 
relatively past time; in Mark vi. 14-29 there are fifteen verses ; in 
Jno. vi. 22-25 four verses ; here there is only one short verse. The 
grammatical principle, however, is the same in all of them. 

But especial stress is laid upon the particle ody in connection with 
the aorist. It is said that “here, where ov is the connective, the 
aorist cannot be properly rendered by the English pluperfect, since 
ovy denotes sequence.” That ody is a particle of sequence none will 
deny ; but it may also have other uses. Winer says of it (§ 53, 8, a. 
Thayer’s trans. p. 444),:“‘like the German ado (therefore, thus), or 
nun (now) it is used especially after a digression to resume the train 
of thought,” instancing, besides several examples from classical 
writers, “1 Cor. viii. 4, xi. 20, or when a writer proceeds to explain 
(even by examples),” instancing the var. /ect. éav obv in Rom. xii. 20. 
‘Setting aside other examples, the following may be found in this very 
Gospel. In ii. 19 our Lord said to the Jews asking a sign of his 
authority, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it-up.” 
The Jews objected to this; the Evangelist explains its true meaning, 
and then in vs. 22 he adds, “ when therefore — dre otv —he was raised 
from the dead, his disciples remembered,” etc. Here the “sequence” 
of ov is clearly with vs. 19 and not with the intervening matter. In 
xi. 1 mention is made of the sickness of Lazarus, who is described as 
“of Bethany,” and this town is further identified as “the town of 
Mary and her sister Martha.” Then Mary is described as “that 
Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and washed his feet 
with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.” After this digression 
the Evangelist returns to his narrative with the very words in the pas- 


sage before us, dwécreAay ovv, “ Therefore his sisters sent unto him,” 
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etc. In vs. 5 he makes another digression to say, “ Now Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus,” and then returns again to the 
story with another ovy with an aorist, ws ov jxoveer, “ When he had 
heard therefore that he was sick,” etc., a pluperfect of the A. V. which 
the revisers have also changed, as it seems to the writer, unnecessarily. 
The last part of this chapter is occupied with an account of the hos- 
tility of the Jews aroused by the raising of Lazarus, and of our Lord’s 
walking “no more openly among the Jews.” Then follows a state- 
ment that “the Jews’ passover was near at hand,” of many going up 
to Jerusalem to purify themselves, of their seeking for Jesus, and of 
the command of the chief priests “that if any man knew where he 
were, he should shew it, that they might take him.” Having thus 
described the situation, St. John resumes his direct narration with 
ovv . . . HAO, “Then Jesus six days before the passover came to 
Bethany, where Lazarus was.” This is in vs. 1; in vs. 2 he speaks of 
the feast made for him there, and then he goes on for seven following 
verses to describe what occurred at the feast, the indignation of Judas 
at the waste of the ointment, and the reply of our Lord. In vs. 9 he 
resumes the direct narrative with another aorist and ovr. “Eyvw ody, 
“ Much people of the Jews therefore knew that he was there.” Once 
more, in xvi. 1-20 our Lord tells the disciples of his own approaching 
departure and of their consequent sorrow, which should afterwards be 
turned into joy. In vs. 21 he illustrates this by the sorrow of a woman 
in travail issuing in joy at the birth of her son. In vs. 22 he returns 
to the thread of his discourse with an ody, “and ye now therefore 
have sorrow ; but I will see you again.” 

Certainly Winer’s doctrine of the function of oty is abundantly 
borne out by the usage of St. John, and some of these passages are 
quite closely parallel to the one before us. 

The question, therefore, in regard to the dméoreAev otv of Jno. 
xviii. 24 is simply whether we are compelled to suppose that he used 
the expression as a part of his continuous narrative, or whether, throw- 
ing his thoughts back to the time of that narrative, he here mentions 
a previous incident necessary to the explanation of what he was narrat- 
ing. Winer’s remark is eminently true, that this cannot be de- 
termined on grammatical grounds. The exegetical question may 
therefore be considered independently, without embarrassment from 
any grammatical constraint. 

From the difference of opinion among commentators it is evident 
that much may be said on either side of the question. Even an 
incomplete list of writers is sufficient to bring out this fact. For the 
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supposition that St. John records an examination before Annas pre- 
ceding vs. 24, of which the Synoptists make no mention, are recorded 
‘Chrysostom, Augustine (De Con. Evang. lib. iii. c. vi. 21, 24), who 
supposes a return to the house of Annas, Alford, Olshausen, Wieseler, 
Ellicott, Luthardt, Meyer, Godet, Watkins in “ Ellicott’s Com. .for 
English Readers,” Lange and his translator Schaff, “Schaff’s Popular 
Com.,” Wescott in the “Speaker’s Com.,” and Plummer in “Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools.” For the opposite view, that St. John, ia 
vs. 24, mentions incidentally a fact which actually occurred before, 
Cyril, Erasmus, Grotius, Luther, Bengel, Calvin, Castalio, Vatablus, 
Cornelius a Lapide, Jansen, Liicke, Tholuck, Krabbe, De Wette, 
Maier, Baumlein, Rosenmiiller, Beza, Doddridge, Whitby, Webster and 
Wilkinson, Griesbach, Knapp, Stroud, Robinson, Geikie, and, with 
especial clearness of argument, Andrews in his “ Life of our Lord.” 
The prima facie impression from the four narratives put together 
is that St. John and the Synoptists describe the same examination. All 
alike mention the entrance of Peter into the palace of the high priest, 
and all (except Matt.) the fire there at which he warmed himself. 
The Synoptists all place the first denial of Peter during the examina- 
tion before “the high priest” whom St. Matthew expressly calls Caia- 
phas (xxvi. 57); St. John places it in the examination preceding 
vs. 24. If therefore it was only at that point that he was taken to 
Caiaphas, there is an absolute discrepancy in the accounts. There 
are commentators who feel no objection to this; others adopt one 
of two alternatives: either (1) St. Matthew here follows his habit of 
grouping like things together without strict regard to chronological 
sequence, and the others who merely mention “ the high priest ” with- 
out giving his name, may have referred to Annas; or (2) that the 
whole transaction was mixed and confused, Caiaphas being present at 
the examination before Annas, and Annas going with the prisoner 
when he sent him to Caiaphas. But in regard to (1) it is not a case 
of grouping like things together, St. Matthew expressly saying that 
this examination was before Caiaphas, and for the others the presump- 
tion is very strong, as will appear presently, that by “high priest” they 
must have intended Caiaphas. In regard to (2) it can only be said 
that it is extremely improbable in itself; it requires that thc title 
“high priest” should be applied indifferently to both Anhas and Caia- 
phas, and it would be a very strange interpretation of the expression 
“Annas sent him to Caiaphas.” Still further, the impression is very 
strong that the several denials of Peter took place in the same house, 
and that our Lord was sent directly from this house to Pilate. 
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On the whole, it may reasonably be assumed that the first impres- 
sion of the narrative is that our Lord was taken first to Annas, and 
without any record of what occurred there, if anything did occur, he 
was sent on to Caiaphas, the whole four Evangelists narrating what 
happened at the latter place. Still, this is only a first impression. It 
may be changed by closer examination. What reasons are alleged for 
a different view ? 

(1) The first point urged is the use of the aorist awéore:Aev. But 
this is the very point in question, and it has already appeared that the 
grammarians find no difficulty here. There really is no other impor- 
tant argument ; nevertheless, it is urged that, — 

(2) “It fails to account for the order in John’s Gospel.” . This is 
merely a repetition of the same argument in other language. There 
is no variation from the order of St. John’s Gospel except in the verse 
in question, and none here if we suppose that this is meant to refer to 
a previous incident. All turns again upon this aorist. In saying 
“there is no variation” it should be remembered that vs. 18 (in refer- 
ence to the fire at which Peter warmed himself) professedly narrates 
what occurred before vs. 17. 

(3) “It confuses two distinct statements in Matthew and Mark ; 
those which tell of a night examination (Matt. xxvi. 57-68, Mark xiv. 
53-65), and also of a morning assembly of the Sanhedrim (Matt. 
xxvii. 1, Mark xv. 7).” It is a little difficult to understand this argu- 
ment or to see how either interpretation of St. John’s dzéoreAev should 
affect the matter one way or the other. All the accounts agree that 
there was an examination during the night, for they all place it before 
and during the denials of Peter, and these occurred before the cock- 
crowing. During this examination the Sanhedrim was more or less 
fully assembled. It was not lawful for them to pronounce sentence of 
death during the night, and accordingly the Sanhedrim was not for- 
mally and officially assembled until dawn. But, according to all the 
Synoptists, whatever of examination or trial there was took place 
before this time ; they formally assembled only to pronounce sentence, 
There is no record anywhere of any further trial. What bearing, then, 
this very brief official gathering has upon the question, “ at what time 
Annas sent his prisoner to Caiaphas,” is not apparent. The accounts 
seem sufficiently clear if we assume that Annas on receiving him sent 
him on immediately to Caiaphas ; but if there exist any confusion, it 
certainly would not be removed by supposing that he only did so after, 
Peter’s first denial, since St. Matthew mentions this as before Caiaphas, 
‘while, according to this theory, St. John makes it before Annas. To 
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the mind of the wniter, the assumed confusion is altogether on the 
other side. ; 
Another point is added, that the arrangement of Robinson, An- 
drews, Geikie, and others fails “to account for the position these 
Evangelists (the Synoptists) assign to Peter’s denials.” To this is 
added as a final argument, “it dislocates without necessity the course 
of Luke’s narrative.” I do not know which of these two arguments 
may be considered the more important, but a choice must be made 
between them, since they are contradictory to each other. The place 
assigned to the denials of Peter in the course of the examination by 
St. Matthew and St. Mark is not the same as that assigned by St. Luke. 
The “course of the narrative” in either one case or the other must 
be dislocated. No writer, so far as I know, has ever attempted the 


impossible task of presenting the order of all three. There is a very - 


general if not universal agreement in preserving in this respect “the 
course of Luke’s narrative.” But however this may be, what has this 
question to do with the time at which Annas sent our Lord bound to 
Caiaphas? The points between the Synoptists remain the same in 
either case, for none of them mention Annas at all. The only dis- 
location that can occur is between the Synoptists and St. John, and here, 
if we must suppose that the sending occurred only when he mentions 
it, after the first denial of Peter, the discrepancy is a serious one. 
There is still one further argument, advanced by Luthardt, which is 
of so little force that it only needs to be mentioned for the sake of 
completeness. It is, that as Peter and John followed their Master and 
went with him into the palace of the high priest, and as he was taken 
* first to Annas, it must have been his palace which they entered. It 
is a sufficient answer to this that St. Matthew, who says that Peter 
entered into the high priest’s palace, expressly calls that high priest 
Caiaphas. The other Synoptists give no name. St. John again says 
that Caiaphas was the high priest, and it remains to be shown that he 
can mean any one but him when he speaks simply of “the high priest.” 
All arguments on this side, therefore, of any weight depend on the 
simple grammatical question of the use of the aorist drécreaAev. The 
others, when examined, recoil. In the opinion of the best gramma- 
rians, the grammatical argument does not hold, and therefore the 
whole argument is reduced to the simple fact that St. John mentions 
the sending at a certain point in his narrative, and the question is, 
whether this actually occurred at that point, or having occurred before, 
is here mentioned incidentally. Nevertheless, the revision has changed 
the “had sent” of the A. V. to simple “sent.” Is this change re- 
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quired? To the writer’s mind the evidence in favor of the correct- 
ness of the authorized version is preponderating. The reasons have 
already been suggested in connection with the prima facie impression 
from the narrative. 

The first point in its favor is the use of the title “high priest.” It 
is evident that all the Evangelists alike represent the whole examina- 
tion and all the denials of Peter as having taken place in the presence 
of the high priest. Is it possible that they could have meant — each 
and all of them — to indicate two different persons by this title in one 
continuous narrative, and that without any mark of the transition? 
St. Luke does, indeed, in two instances elsewhere (Luke iii. 2 ; Acts 
iv. 6) speak of Annas as “high priest,” but in both cases, singularly 
enough, he couples his name with that of Caiaphas. However these 
passages are to be explained, they ‘afford no parallel to the present 
one. ‘Here no name is given at all by either St. Luke or St. Mark, 
while they both designate the presiding officer throughout in a con- 
tinuous narrative by the title “the high priest,” and in the latter part 
of this narrative the person intended was confessedly Caiaphas. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that another person was intended in the 
earlier part of the narrative without any indication of the change? 
But this by no means represents the whole state of the case. Not 
only do all the Synoptists say that our Lord was brought to the high 
friest, and continue their narrative without intimation of any change 
until he was sent to Pilate, but St. Matthew (xxvi. 57) expressly 
mentions that this high priest was Caiaphas. Again, St. John, who 
alone mentions Annas, twice distinguishes him in so marked a way 
from the high priest that it is difficult to suppose he could, without 
explanation, have applied that title to him throughout the intervening 
narrative. In vs. 13 he says of Annas, “he was father-in-law of 
Caiaphas, which was the high priest that same year” ; and in vs. 24, the 
only other place in which he mentions Annas, he says that he “sent 
him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest.” Is it conceivable that in the 
five times in which he mentions “the high priest’ between these two 
verses he could have intended to designate Annas and not Caiaphas? 

It is said that Annas, having been once high priest, might still be 
regarded by the Jews as such de jure; that he might have been the 
deputy of Caiaphas, and thus have received the title ; that he might 
have been president of the Sanhedrim and thus have been called high 
priest by courtesy. All these are conjectures; our enquiry is for 
facts. Now we know from Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 2, 1f., xx. 1, 9) 
that Annas [or Ananus] was made high priest in a.p. 7, and put out 
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of office in A.D. 14, therefore some fifteen years before the time in 
question. Meantime he had been succeeded by Ismael, then by his 
son Eleazar, then by Camithus, — all for short terms, —and finally by 
his son-in-law Caiaphas about a.D. 25, who retained the office for 
about twelve years. Under these circumstances there could be no 
possible question as to the person meant by the title “high priest” in 
or about A.D. 29 but for the fact that St. Luke twice calls Annas by 
that title. He never calls him so, however, except when he couples 
his name with that of Caiaphas, and apparently it was only in con- 
nection with him and in relation to him that he could so use the title. 
(The high priest Ananias of Acts xxiii. 2 and xxiv. i. is of course a 
different person.) In the eleven other places in which he speaks of 
“the high priest,” without mentioning any name, the presumption is 
strong that he means the official who actually held the office, and this 
presumption is not lessened in the present case. . 

After vs. 24 St. John records nothing except the denials of Peter. 
Is it likely that he, an eyewitness, should have passed over in entire 
silence the whole examination before the only high priest recognized 
by the law, and whose action alone was of any official significance ? 
St. Matthew and St. Mark put the whole, and St. Luke nearly the 
whole, of the examination before the high priest earlier than the’ 
denials of Peter. It is very natural that they should have narrated 
. events somewhat out of exact chronological order for the purpose of 
giving the successive denials of Peter together, by themselves ; but 
unless they have all entirely changed the course of events, substan- 
tially the whole examination must have taken place before any of 
Peter’s denials, and therefore if that first denial was before Annas, 
there was almost no trial at all recorded before Caiaphas. 

But St. Matthew distinctly says (xxvi. 57), “They that had laid 
hold on Jesus led him away to Caiaphas the high priest, where the 
scribes and elders were assembled.” He goes directly on with the 
account of the trial. This is at least very strange, if the main trial 
was before Annas and scarcely anything before Caiaphas. From the 
position and character of Annas, it was not remarkable that our Lord 
should have been taken first to him, and that he, having no official 
authority in the premises, should have sent him immediately on to 
Caiaphas ; and this, being a mere momentary incident, is naturally 
passed over by the Synoptists. It is mentioned only by St. John, 
whose intelligence, quickened by his peculiarly earnest love, saw how 
this incident united the moral to the legal action of the Jewish 
hierarchy in the condemnation of our Lord. Except for this there 
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was little occasion to mention Annas, and the silence of the Synop- 
tists is accounted for; but their accounts, especialy that of St. Mat- 
thew, are inexplicable if the main trial was before Annas. 

A further reason for the view incorporated into the A. V. is found 
in the circumstances connected with Peter’s admission to the high 
priest’s palace. All the Evangelists mention his being there, and all 
parties agree that his last two denials took place in the presence of 
Caiaphas. St. John tells, us that he was admitted because he (St. 
John), being known to the high priest, spoke to the portress. Now 
who was the person to whom St. John was known, and into whose 
palace did he procure Peter’s admission? Can it be supposed that 
he was a different person from the high priest before whom our Lord 
was standing when denied by Peter ‘the second and third time? Of 
course this argument would be weakened if it could be shown that 
Annas and Caiaphas occupied the same palace, and that the term 
“high priest’? was indifferently applied to either of them ; but these 
things yet remain to be proved, or even to be shown at all probable. 

The most decisive evidence of all, however, is in the different 
accounts of Peter’s denials. If these all occurred during the exam- 
ination before Caiaphas, although with some interval between them, 
— St. Mark (xiv. 70) says that the third was “a little after,” and St. 
Luke (xxii. 70).“ about the space of one hour after” the second, — it 
was perfectly natural that they should have narrated them together ; 
but it is very difficult to suppose this if the first denial took place 
while our Lord was, being examined by Annas, and after this he was 


again bound and sent to Caiaphas and then further examined by him. 


before the second and third denials took place. Yet this is required 
by the narrative of St. John, if we suppose our Lord to have been 
sent to Caiaphas only at the time when he mentions the fact in vs. 24. 
Again: it is perfectly clear in all the four accounts, that Peter’s 
denials all‘ took place in the same “ palace” and with the same per- 
sons around him. The actual accusations were made indeed by dif- 
ferent persons, but from the same prompting: In the first case it was 
a certain maidservant (Matt., Mark, Luke), the portress (Jno.) who 
preferred the charge; in the second, another woman (Matt.), the 
same woman (Mark) who both repeated it to the bystanders, among 
whom another man (Luke) charged it upon ‘Peter, while the number 
of different persons furthering the accusation is summed up in St. 
John’s plural “they said’; in the third, this same multiplicity of 
accusers is marked in the first two Evangelists by the plural, while St. 
Luke particularizes “another man,” and St. John “a kinsman of” 
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Malchus as especially prominent in bringing home the charge. But 
in all alike, all this occurs evidently in the same palace and in the 
same general crowd. Of course, if Annas and Caiaphas together 
were regarded as practically one high priest, and if they lived in the 
same palace, all this is possible ; but I submit; as before, that this is 
eminently improbable. 

To sum up the whole narrative: The ordinary view, incorporated 
into the A. V., is that our Lord immediately upon his arrest was taken 
before Annas, a former high priest, the father-in-law of the present - 
high priest, and a man whose influence and counsel were of great 
weight among the Jews. Here there was either no delay and no 
examination, or so little that none of the Evangelists have thought it 
worth while to make any record of it. Annas, who had no legal 


. authority in the premises, sent him on to Caiaphas. There the 


“scribes and eldets” were already to some extent assembled.; there 
the whole examination took place, and all the denials of Peter. The 
law forbidding a capital sentence during the night, it was necessary to - 
wait until dawn, when the formal notice was given to the Sanhedrim, 
the formal condemnation pronounced, and the prisoner immediately 
led away to Pilate. Against this simple and consistent narrative, 
which shows all the Evangelists in complete accord and requires no 
doubtful conjectures, is opposed the alleged necessary force of the - 
aorist dréore\ev, which is not admitted by the best grammarians, 

On the other hand, if the objection be admitted, there arises a, 
necessity for several improbable conjectures; that Annas and Caia- 
phas could be indifferently spoken of in the narratives as “the high 
priest ”; that the title could be passed on from one to the other 
without break ; that both occupied the same house ; that Annas went 
with his prisoner when he “sent him”; that sending him bound was 
merely transferring him from one room or from one side of the hall to . 
the other. And when all these things have been done, there will still 
remain the discrepancies, that St. Matthew says they took him to 
“‘ Caiaphas the high priest” and then examined him, while St. John 
says they took him first to Annas, the father-in-law of the high priest, 
and there examined him ; and especially that St. John will be made 
to say that the denials of Peter took place during the examination of 
our Lord before different persons, while all the Synoptists evidently — 
relate them as in the presence of the same “ high priest.” 

"It seems to the writer that this is.too heavy a load for a grammatical 
nicety, rejected by the professed grammarians, to ‘bear, and that here, 
as in other instances, the Revisers havé missed the real meaning 
through an over-punctilious regard to alleged grammatical exactness. 
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The Worship of the Tabernacle compared 
with that of the Second Temple. 


BY REV. S. J. ANDREWS, D.D. 


N the year 587 B.c. the temple of Solomon was destroyed by the 
Babylonians ; in 516 B.c. its rebuilding was completed, and it 
was dedicated to Jehovah. But what should be thé worship? Should 
it be a reproduction of that of the first temple? Ifso, why? The 
answer which lies on the face of the Old Testament is, that it was a 
reproduction of the earlier worship, and this on the ground that that 
was divinely appointed. Jehovah had given minute details both as to 
the material structure in which He would be worshipped, and the ser- 
vice to be offered in it. The builders of the second temple could, 
therefore, do nothing else than re-establish the worship of the first. 

But this answer is not satisfactory to a school of. modern critics, of 
which Prof. Wellhausen may be considered a leading representative. 
They say, in general, that the accounts given us of the worship of the 
Jews in all the earlier stages of their history are not to be relied on. 
Doubtless they had rites of worship at the time they settled in Canaan, 
but of these, down to the time of Solomon, we know little or nothing ; 
nor have we any accurate knowledge of the rites in the first temple. 

The question, therefore, arises, Did those who established the ser- 
vice of the second temple intend it to be, and believe that it was, a 
reproduction of the service of the first, and this on the ground of its 
original divine appointment; or did they, not having any divine and 
authoritative model, arrange a new service, adapting it to the circum- 
stances of their times? Let us take the last supposition as the fact, 
and from this point of view consider their labors to construct and 
establish a national cultus. 

It will be well, however, first to recall to mind more particularly-. 
Wellhausen’s position. He finds three distinct periods in the devel- 
opment of worship’: first, that before Josiah, or down to 640 B.C. ; 
second, the transitional period introduced by Josiah’s reforms ; third, 
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the period of the exile and the years following, B.c. 587-444. Of the 
three strata of the Hexateuch, the earliest is the law-book embodied 
by the Jehovist, or, as it is called by some, “the first legislation” ; next, 
the Deuteronomic legislation; and last, the priestly Code. The 
priestly Code, he says, was gradually formed by the labors of learned 
priests during the exile, Ezekiel being achief leader; and after the 
restoration of,the temple the work went on, and further ritual devel- 
opments were produced in action and reaction with the actual prac- 
tice of the new temple. The work was completed 444 B.c. by Ezra, _ 
and the new creed incorporated with the Pentateuch. ‘ 

We are here concerned only with that part of the priestly Code 
which treats of worship. The statements of Wellhausen as to its de- 
velopment from the earliest time, may be thus summed up. Jehovah 
was at first regarded as a family or a tribal God, perhaps of the family 
of Moses, or of the tribe of Joseph. His special dwelling- place 
was at Sinai, the Hebrew Olympus. When the Hebrews settled in 
Canaan they adopted and worshipped the local deities in common 
with Jehovah. Sacrifice was everywhere permitted, and there were 
many altars. When the temple at Jerusalem was built, it was not 
regarded as the sole sanctuary; there were others equally sacred, as 
at Gilgal and Beer-sheba ; and when, soon after, at the division of the 
kingdom, worship was set up at Bethel and Dan, this worship was - 
regarded as equally legitimate with that at Jerusalem. The worship 
of the calves was really the worship of Jehovah. Solomon’s temple 
was chiefly pre-eminent as the “Court Chapel.” It was not till the 
time of Elijah that monotheism was proclaimed, and the worship 
of Jehovah and of Baal declared incompatible. As monotheism 
increased, and Jehovah was believed to be the one sole God, it was 
seen that His worship was the only worship to be permitted. Thus 
the temple at Jerusalem began to be looked on as the sole sanctuary, 
and this belief was embodied by the Deuteronomist of Josiah’s time. 
But monotheism did not then prevail; idolatry continued under 
Josiah’s successors till the temple was destroyed. Kuenen affirms 
that the great body of the people continued to be polytheistic till 
after the exile. 

If this be a correct statement of the history of worship in Israel, 
it is plain that there never was any divinely prescribed ritual, and that 
there could be, therefore, no restoration of it by Ezra and his helpers. 
If there was such a ritual, it was certainly that of the first temple at 
Jerusalem, and if so, the worship set up at Bethel and Dan was a 
departure from it and a sin, even if Jehovah was there worshipped 
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under the symbol of the calves. But Wellhausen affirms that it was 
equally legitimate with that at Jerusalem, and the necessary inference 
is that there was, at the division of the kingdem (975 B.c.), no ritual 
prescribed by Jehovah and obligatory on all. And another inference 
seems just, that there was no ground for centralization of worship, for 
if worship might be legitimately offered at several distinct places, He 
did not dwell in Jerusalem in any special, much less in any exclusive, 
manner. 

But there was, by general consent, some form of ritual in the first 
temple, and if not of divine appointment, whence came it? Well- 
hausen affirms that it was of gradual growth, a mixture of Israelitish 
and Canaanitish elements, of which the latter formed the larger por- 
tion. ‘The cultus, as to place, time, matter, and form, belonged 
almost entirely to the inheritance which Israel had received from 
Canaan ; to distinguish what belonged to the worship of Jehovah from 
that which belonged to Baal was no easy matter.” Kuenen, also, says 
that the religion of Jehovah in the eighth century was a semi-pagan 
idolatry, and had been evolved out of still lower previous forms of 
religion. The cultus of the first temple could not, therefore, claim to 
be of Jehovah’s appointment. It was not of divine origin in any 
other sense than was the’ worship of Chemosh or of Baal. If, as 
declared by Wellhausen, “it was first revealed to Elijah that we have 
not in the various departments of nature a variety of forces worthy 
of our worship, but that there exists over all one Holy One, who 
reveals Himself not in nature but in law and righteousness,” monothe- 
istic worship could date only from the time of this prophet. But as 
there was, so far as we know, no change in the Jerusalem cultus as 
to its matter or form in the interval between Elijah and Josiah, and as 
the Deuteronomic legislation in Josiah’s day was to establish the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem as the sole sanctuary, rather than to change the 
substance or order of its service, we conclude that the syncretism 
continued, and that there was not, down to the destruction of the 
first temple, any divinely appointed monotheistic service. 

But it should be noticed that Prof. W. takes another position, 
which is ‘unlike that we have just stated, and inconsistent with it ; it 
is, that Solomon’s temple was the original of which the tabernacle was 
the copy. This is to say, that the taberna¢le was imaginary, but the 
temple real. But if the leading ideas which were embodied in the 

tabernacle and its service, had found an actual earlier expression in 
the temple of Solomon, its service could not have been a compound 
of incongruous elements, Canaanitish. and Jewish, as Prof. W. has 
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declared. ‘Fhe ideas of Jehovah’s local Presence, of one sole sanc- 
tuary, of a prescribed ritual monotheistic in spirit, could not have 
found expression in the temple unless they were then dominant ; 
and if so, all worship except at the temple, as that at Dan and Bethel, 
all polytheistic elements and variety of ritual, must have been theo- 
retically forbidden, if practically tolerated. The image of Solomon’s 
temple could not have been thrown backward into the Mosaic time 
unless it actually existed. But if it existed, why should the post- 
exilian priests have invented this tabernacle image? If the first 
temple had in fact what they ideally attributed to the tabernacle, why 
not in the second temple simply copy the first? - This was sufficient 
authority for them, and they gained nothing in any way by inventing 
a Mosaic model which was itself a copy. : 
« But assuming that all this past was known to the priests of the 
exile and to Ezra as a period of semi-pagan idolatry, they could not, 
as monotheists, reproduce the ritual of the first temple, but were at 
' liberty to devise a new ritual exclusively monotheistic, and addressed 
to Jehovah alone. Their intention was to preserve the returned exiles 
from all idolatry, and one means to this end was to prepare a service 
of worship free from all heathen elements. It was not, perhaps, 
necessary to invent absolutely new rites, but at least to select out of 
the old such as they found fit, and to purify and arrange them accord- 
ing to some principle of unity. And this, as we are told, they did ; 
and the ritual they devised, with possibly some subsequent slight 
modifications, continued to be that in use till the second temple was 
destroyed. 

It is not necessary for us to inquire here in detail what was the 
ritual of the second temple, as it was established by the returning 
exiles. Its general features are well known, and our present inquiry 
concerns only its relations to the earlier forms of the tabernacle and 
temple, regarding them all as the work of the same authors. 

Having prepared the new ritual, the next point was how to give it 
authority, and make it binding on the people as of divine origin. 
They must not only present it as a product of the past, a growth out 
of the earlier worship; they must also give it divine authority, and 
establish it as the exclusive ritual; this was the problem before them. 
To affirm that there Rad been, from the beginning of their national 
existence, a divinely prescribed ritual, monotheistic in its character, 
and that it was this which they were now presenting, was a hazardous 
affirmation, since knowledge of the past was not confined to the 
priests. Still, this was the only feasible way open to‘them. They 
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must rewrite their ancient annals, and, going back to the dim wilder- 
ness period, make the shadowy Moses, already glorified in legendary 
lore, the author of a ritual which Jehovah had expressly appointed, 
and which had been the national worship for many centuries. And ° 
this they did. Skilfully revising and changing and interpolating the 

earliest narratives, harmoniously interweaving the new with the old, — 
they prepared a history of worship so well adjusted to the changes of 

national life that every successive phase seemed to be a true reflection 

of its own time. And this worship had three stages. 

Its first stage began with the tabernacle service at Sinai, perfectly 
developed at its birth, and this remained, down to the time of David 
and Solomon, the one authoritative worship, though often neglected 
or perverted or mutilated, according to the varying measure of the 
faith and obedience of the people. . 

Thus the most difficult part of the work of the exilian priests was 
done, and a broad and solid foundation for further ritual building was 
laid. The obscure period down to Solomon was now illumined and 
filled up with that system of worship which we find in the books of 
the Pentateuch, and set with great industry and circumspection in 
an historical framework that alike explains and illustrates and con- 
firms it. 

_ But the tabernacle was not intended to be permanent. With the 
kingdom, a new phase of worship begins ; the tent gives place to the 
temple ; but the unity of the ritual was not broken ; in all its essential 
features it remained the same. And the temple, also, must have its 
historical setting, and its service be made to stand in correspondence 
with the progressive changes of the kingdom, both good and evil. 
Thus the second stage of worship was brought into harmony with the 
_ first, a continuation and development of it. 

Having now filled in the empty canvas of their earliest history with 
the wandering tent and the overhanging Cloud, and having exalted 
the court temple of Solomon and sanctified it as the sole place where 
Jehovah could be worshipped, and having prepared a monotheistic 
ritual whose authorship they ascribed to Moses, the way was opened 
for Ezra and his associates to present to the faith of the returned 
exiles the worship of the second temple as the true and legitimate 
continuation of all the worship that had preceded it. It was in the 
line of succession, and had like divine sanction, and was obligatory - . 
upon all. 

We may now proceed to state the problem as it lies before us. 
We find in the Old Testament three successive stages of worship ; 
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that of the tabernacle, that of the first temple, and that of the 
second. The last is historical, the others are unhistorical, ideal, the 
invention of the exilian and post-exilian priests. Their motive in 
devising those earlier ideal forms of service was, tnat they might serve 
as a sanction and confirmation of their own service in the second 
temple. We are, therefore, warranted in expecting a correspondence 
between them as to their fundamental ideas and chief characteristics. 
Is this correspondence found ? 

But to answer this question, it is necessary that we consider a little 
more fully the nature of those earlier forms of worship, that we may, 
for the purpose of comparison, distinguish the elements that are 
fundamental and essential ; and for our present purpose the ritual of 
the tabernacle and that of the first temple may be regarded as iden- 
tical. Their relation to the pre-Mosaic sacrificial worship it is not 
necessary here to consider. 

The basis of Jewish worship from the time of Moses was the 
Presence of Jehovah in the sanctuary, first in the tabernacle, and 
afterwards in the temple of Solomon. At Sinai He became their 
King, and thenceforth stood to them in a twofold relation as their God 
and their -King. Now would He dwell among them. “Let them 
make me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them.” There was 
from this time a dwelling of Jehovah —a permanent, local manifesta- © 
tion of Himself — among His. people. In the nature of the case, 
there could be but one dwelling-place, one sanctuary ; and the worship 
that was offered to Him there was national, as distinguished from 
individual or family or tribal worship. Immediately after the people 
had entered into covenant with Him at Sinai, He gave directions that a 
tabernacle be built, and appointed certain rites of worship to be regu- 
larly performed in it. It was the worship of the whole people, and 
now first inaugurated at Sinai by solemn acts. It was offered to Jeho- 
vah dwelling among them, and could be offered only where He was, 
and by those whom He appointed. Centralization of worship, a 
national priesthood, and a divinely prescribed ritual, were the neces- 
sary effects of His presence in the sanctuary, and all had their origin 
at Sinai. Individual sacrifices had been, and perhaps still could be 
offered on a single altar erected elsewhere, but those of the nation 
only at the sanctuary in which He dwelt. 

The second thing here to be noticed by us in this service is its 
unity. It is obvious to every one that the tabernacle ritual, as de- 
scribed-in the Pentateuch, is a complete whole. The several parts 
stand in a clear and definite relation to each other, and all co-operate 
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to a single end. This unity will appear, whether we consider the 
tabernacle as to its material structure or as to its rites of worship. 

First, the tabernacle as a material structure. It had three parts, — 
the outer court, inclosed by curtains, but open above ; the taberna- 
cle proper within the court, made of boards and covered over, and 
divided into the Holy and Most Holy places. In the outercourt were 
the brazen altar and laver ; in the Holy place, the table of shew bread, 
the candlestick, and the altar of incense ; in the Most Holy, the ark, 
with the mercy-seat and the cherubim. 

The most important part of this threefold division, and the basis of 
the whole order, was the Most Holy place, the place where Jehovah 
dwelt. From above the mercy-seat, between the cherubim, did He 
commune with Moses, and there would He make known His will unto 
His people. 

Into this Most Holy place there was no entrance, nor was any 
act of worship performed there, except once a year by the High 
Priest — this was on the day of Atonement. The rites of this day 
had reference to the worship of the year past; to cleanse the sanc- 
tuary from its defilements through the sin and uncleanness of priests 
and people, and thus to prepare them for the worship of the year to 
come. Its characteristic features were, that all its rites from morning 
to evening were performed by the High Priest, who entered into the 


_Most Holy and sprinkled the blood of the two sin-offerings upon 


the mercy-seat, and then proceeded to purify the altars of sacrifice 
and incense with a like sprinkling. The object of this day was to 
make reconciliation for the sanctuary, that the High Priest and the 
priests under him might be accepted in their acts of worship. Atone- 
ment must be made for the sins and uncleanness of all, priest and 
people, special reference being had to the defilement of the worship. 
It was, therefore, a day in which the sins of the covenant people 
might be put away; a day of confession, of cleansing, and forgive- 
ness. It was an annual re-inauguration of the covenant made at Sinai, 
where Moses sprinkled with blood the altar and the people (Ex. xxiv.). 

Thus the day of Atonement, annually occurring, was an indispen- 
sable part of the ritual, and only through its observance could their 
sacrifices and offerings be acceptable to Jehovah. 

This brief survey sufficiently confirms what was said of the unity of 
the tabernacle service as it is set forth in the priestly Code. Not a. 
single important rite could be changed as to its order, much less 
omitted, without breaking its unity. And the one fundamental fact 
which determined both the existence and structure of the tabernacle 
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and of its service, was the Presence of Jehovah in the Most Holy 

place. The nature of that Presence it is not necessary to define, 


but it was the ground of national worship. As the local presence of 


the body and blood of Christ, preserved in its tabernacle, or ciborium, 
now controls the structure of a Roman Catholic Church, and of its 
chief acts of worship, so the dwelling of Jehovah upon the mercy- 
seat between the cherubim controlled the structure and service of 
both the tabernacle and the first temple. Of this local Presence 
the ark was the symbol. Its absence was a sign that Jehovah no 
more -dwelt in His sanctuary, and without it the unity of the service 
was broken, and its chief significance lost. 

If we now turn to the historical books presenting the history of the 
people from the time of Moses to that of Solomon, we find that this 
dwelling of Jehovah in His sanctuary among His people is fully recog- 
nized as that which gave character and direction to the national life. 
The ark, the symbol of His presence, plays a most important part in 
the historical records. We need only recall the march in the wilder- 
ness: when it set forward, Jehovah went before them ; when it rested, 
there did He rest ; where it was, He was present to guide, to defend, 
to give the victory. And on this ground it was borne by the priests 
through the Jordan and around the walls of Jericho, and, later, was 
taken from time to time to the camp to insure the overthrow of their 
enemies. The reverence due it was attested by the judgments at 


Beth-shemesh and Peres-uzzah. When for a long period in the days 


of Samuel and Saul it was separated from the tent and the two altars, 
the unity of the ritual was broken, the appointed national worship 
could not be carried out, and hence Samuel and others felt themselves 
at liberty to offer sacrifices at*other places. For a time there was a 
double service under David, at the altars in Gibeon, and before the ark 
in Jerusalem. A reason why worship on the high places during the 
time of the first temple was not suppressed, even by the most vigor- 
ous efforts of the most pious kings, may have been that it was 
regarded by the people only as an imperfect service offered by indi- 
viduals in certain local precincts, but not national worship, and.so not 
coming into rivalry with the temple service, and therefore might be 
tolerated. 

Having considered so fully the tabernaclé service, we may pass 
more rapidly over that of the second stage, — the service of the tem- 
ple of Solomon. It was in its order and chief features the same as 
in the tabernacle. It was based on the same fundamental fact — the 
local Presence of Jehovah in His sanctuary. The temple had the 
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same general divisions, and, with some variety of size and number, 
the same furniture. It is to be noted, however, that the ark was that 
of the tabernacle, which was carried by Solomon into the Most Holy 
place. 

Such was the very carefully devised scheme of worship in its twofold 
tabernacle and temple stages, as presented to us in the Pentateuch 
and the historical books, and which, as we are now supposing, the 
exilian priests desired the people of their day to receive as histori- 
cally true, and the express appointment of Jehovah. We may safely 
say that no liturgy of the Christian Church now in use is so symmetri- 
cally constructed, with such clear perception of the end to be reached, 
and perfect subordination of parts to this end, combined with so 
minute elaboration of details. If constructed by a single uninspired 
mind, it is a marvel to which the history of worship offers no parallel ; 
if by a number of persons in successive generations, it is a miracle. I 
say nothing here of any prophetical or spiritual meaning underlying it. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the ideal form of worship of 
the tabernacle and first temple, devised by the post-exilian priests to 
give a divine sanction to their worship of the second temple. This 
was the end for which they had been laboring in their presentation of 
the earlier stages of Jewish worship. We may, therefore, with great 
confidence, expect to find a close correspondence between the old 

_and the new, and at least that everything essential in the first will be 

found in the last. But, to our surprise, we find elements to which had 
been attached the highest importance, and which had been made 
most prominent in the earlier ritual, wholly wanting in the service of 
the second temple. How is this fact to be explained ? 

The Jewish Rabbis enumerate fivé things wanting in the- scans 
temple which were found in the first, — the Shekinah, or Visible Glory, 
the ark and mercy-seat and cherubim, the Spirit of prophecy, the 
Urim and Thummim, and the Holy Fire on the brazen altar. The 
chief of these is the absence of the Shekinah, or visible glory, or, in 
other words, the cessation of that local dwelling among His people 
which .Jehovah had promised when He became their King. “Let 
them build me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them.” Let it 
be granted that all this is unhistorical, that His local presence in the 
tabernacle and first temple is an exilian fiction, still the fact remains 
that these priests had not only represented His local dwelling in His 
sanctuary as an historic reality, but had made it the very basis of the 
national worship. Why had they done this, when they well knew 

that the want of correspondence as to this fundamental fact, between 
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their own representations of the earlier worship and that of their own 
day, was manifest to all? Why should they so have presented the 
past as to bring it into most striking contrast with the present, and 
make so open a confession of the defectiveness of their service ? 

As the Shekinah was wanting in the second temple, so also the ark 
and mercy-seat and cherubim. In giving directions to Moses respect- 
ing these, Jehovah said: “I will meet with Thee, and I will com- 
mune with Thee, from above the mercy-seat, from between the two 
cherubim.” This was the glory of His people, that He would dwell 
among them, and the ark was the symbol of His presence. Its 
absence, therefore, from the second temple was the visible sign that 
He was no more dwelling among them as of old. When compelled 
by their idolatry to give up His temple to destruction by the Babylo- 
nians, and to depart from the Most Holy, the ark was not preserved. 
Why was its place left vacant by the exiles when they rebuilt the 
temple? .They had, in their presentation of the past, made the ark 
the heart of the worship, knowing all the time that there was no 
ark in their own temple, and that, judged by their,own standard, their 
representations of its earlier importance would be flagrant proofs that 
they had not restored the service as appointed by Jehovah. Its 
absence made it impossible that the rites of the day of Atonement 
could be duly performed. No blood could be sprinkled upon the: 
mercy-seat year by year, and without this no true expiation could be 
made for the sins of priests and people, and their worship be made 
acceptable to Jehovah. If all that they had said about the sacred- 
ness of the ark and its importance was unhistoric, why not make a 
new one, and thus restore the earlier worship in its highest and most 
characteristic features, as they themselves had described it? It had 
been easy for them to make in this matter a correspondence between 
the earlier service and their own, either by conforming the past to the 
present, or the present to the past. It is comprehensible why they 
should have presented their own ritual as a development of the old, 
and, therefore, according to the law of progress, something higher 
and better, but not so comprehensible why they should have pre- 
sented it as a degradation, — a fall from higher to lower, — why they 
should so carefully and laboriously have prepared an ideal service as 
their model, and ascribed it to Divine authority, when a realization of 
it was not possible. So far from obtaining a sanction of their service, 

they made it an obvious failure, since the very minuteness with which 
the earlier ritual was set forth served to show that Jehovah’s order 
could not be departed frqm, and thus was their own condemnaticn. 
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As by the absence of the Shekinah, shown by the loss of the ark, 
the unity of the worship was broken, so also the basis of its centrali- 
zation was taken away; for this was inseparably connected with the 
belief that Jehovah was dwelling in one place only, and there alone 
could the national worship as appointed by Him be offered... Why, 
then, should the ritualists of the second temple, knowing that Jehovah 
was not dwelling in their rebuilded sanctuary as He dwelt of old in 
the tabernacle and first temple, still insist that it was the sole sanc- 
tuary? Why could He not be worshipped elsewhere if His special 
Presence was no longer manifested in the Most Holy? If there had 
been in Samuel’s day a cessation of the appointed worship because 
the ark was separated from the tabernacle, and local altars for sacrifice 
became for a time admissible, how much more truly might this be said 
of the post-exilian period, when the ark had been destroyed? Why 
insist upon worship in one place only, and according to a prescribed 
ritual, when Jehovah was no longer dwelling in one place, and the 
ritual He had appointed could not be carried out? 

The prophet Ezekiel, who is claimed as one of the founders of the 
new ritual, in his outline of a future service makes it the foundation 
of the worship that Jehovah should come again to His temple and 
make it His dwelling-place. As he saw in vision the departure of the 
Visible Glory from the first temple before its destruction, he saw, also, 
its return to that future one of which the Lord had showed him the 
pattern. “Behold the glory of the God of Israel came from the way 
of the East, . . . and the glory of the Lord came into the house,” 
and Ezekiel hears him, saying, “Son of Man, this is the place of my 
throne . . . where I will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel 
forever.” His Presence was the basis of their worship, and one sanc- 
tuary and a prescribed ritual appeared therefore in Ezekiel’s temple as 
truly as in that of Solomon. 

Is it credible, we ask, that Ezra and his associates should have con- 
structed, with such wonderful ingenuity and painstaking, a ritual em- 
bodying certain chief elements, and have ascribed to it an historical 
existence, and have done this in order to obtain authority for their 
own ritual, when in this ritual those chief elements were wanting? It 
was more than labor lost ; it was the erecting of a permanent witness 
against themselves. Architects do not make perfect models in stone 
only that they may produce mutilated copies in wood. I submit, that . 
Ezra and his associates, as reasonable men, —I say nothing of the 
morality of their action, — who wished to give the best ritual possible 
to the returned exiles, would not needlessty have placed it side by 
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side with a model invented by them and declared to be of Jehovah’s 
direct appointment, only that by comparison its imperfections might 
be made more glaring. 

If it be said that the loss of the ark was no real loss, but a sign that 
Jehovah might be everywhere worshipped, this is here not to the pur- 
pose, since to restore the past and to conform the present to it was 
the professed intention of Ezra and his friends. Tested by their own 
law of worship, as they had laid it down in the Levitical Code, the 
service of the second temple was a defective and inferior service. 

I cannot hesitate to express my conviction that this inversion of 
Jewish history, advocated so strongly by many, will prove on deeper 
examination more and more untenable. It is an arbitrary forcing of 
history to meet the necessities of a theory of religious development, 
and rests on a superficial view of the exilian and post-exilian times, 
taking that for progress which was in truth deterioration and decay. 
There was in Ezra and his helpers a profound consciousness that the 
return of the few exiles to a condition of national dependence on 
heathen rulers was no restoration to their original position as Jeho- 
vah’s people. They well knew that they had entered upon a lower 
stage of national life, and that their great task was to strengthen the 
things that remained and were ready to die. To this end they 
enforced as rigidly as possible the Law, that it might serve as a barrier 
against heathenism from without, and as a check upon lawlessness 
from within. To preserve in worship the old, so far as they could, 
was their duty, not to construct the new. The origination of a ritual 
like that of the tabernacle, with all its supernatural elements, was 
wholly foreign to the spirit that animated them, and to their percep- 
tion of the needs of the time. The one thing necessary was to keep 
the people from contact with heathenism, and to give monotheism 
free scope for its development; and to this end the growth of an 
intensely conservative spirit, rigid adherence to the commands of 
Jehovah as authoritative, was most effectual. But such a spirit was 
not the creative spirit of an early age; it held fast to all that was 
transmitted, but it could do no more. Nor was the post-exilian 
period one of faith; its religion was above all legai, the punctilious 
observance, not only of all Mosaic precepts, but of all traditions. It 
could praise the fathers, but not do their works. 

What is now most demanded is the careful study of the exilian and 
post-exilian times, following in the line of the earlier history. That 
which has hitherto stood greatly in the way of a correct estimate of 
those times is the assumptton that the Exile was not a judgment upon 
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the people for their sins, but a gracious act of God to set aside the 
narrow legalism of the preceding periods, and bring them into a 
larger religious liberty. It is said that the Theocracy had answered 
its end, and was outgrown; that particularism must necessarily give 
place to universalism ; and that the people, through their dispersion, 
entered upon a new and higher stage of national life. This is to do 
great violence to the Biblical history, and wholly to destroy its unity. 
We may say, on the contrary, that the last stage, from the exile to 
the overthrow by Titus, must be regarded as the poor existence of a 
remnant under heathen rulers, and in a condition in which the Divine 
appointments, as to social and political institutions and rites of wor: 
ship, could be but very imperfectly carried out. A remnant was pre- 
served in the land, that the hope of the Messiah might be kept alive 
and His early years be passed under Divine ordinances, but this rem- 
nant could not fulfil the purpose of God in the original election of 
the nation. 

Thus preserving the historical unity, and followirg the successive 
stages of Jewish national life as presented in the Biblical records, we 
see that the Babylonian exile, and the period after the return, were 
not real stages of progress from lower to higher, but rather of a fall 
from higher to lower. It needs scarcely be said that this national 
decline is quite consistent with much enlargement, through experi- 
ence, in the knowledge of the Divine purpose, and with a clearer 
consciousness of their standing as an elect people, and with high 
spiritual development in individuals. But as a nation, their history, 
measured by the purpose of God in them, is one of decline and 
fall; and the post-exilian time is the last and darkest, however par- 
ticular truths may have been unfolded, and so prepared the way for 
the teachings of the Christ. So far from the exile bringing about the 
overthrow of the legal spirit, it greatly intensified it ; and the inability 
of the Jews to fulfil their divine mission, as religious teachers, found 
its sad but conclusive proof in the rejection and crucifixion of their 
Messiah. 

The more carefully the whole spirit of the exilian and post-exilian 
time is studied and its characteristics discerned, the more clearly, I 
believe, will it appear that it never could have been the outgrowth of 
such an anterior history as Wellhausen affirms ; and that to ascribe the’ 
formation of the early elaborate rituals to it, is an anachronism scarce . 
less than to ascribe the mighty pyramids of the early Egyptian empire 
to the Shepherd Kings, or the masterpieces of Roman literature to 
that time of weakness and conflict which immediately preceded 
national dissolution. 

































Rainfall in Palestine. 


BY REV. E. W. RICE, D.D. 


HE annual rainfall in Palestine has an important bearing on 
the fertility of the country. This fact gives more than ordi- 
nary interest to the subject. 

1. The year in Palestine may be divided roughly into two seasons : 
the rainy season and the dry season. The rainy season usually begins 
early in November, and ends in April. Its duration varies widely in 
different years. (See table below.) _ 

2. The rainy season may be grouped in three periods: (1) the 
early rain, from early in November until about Dec. 15; (2) the 
winter rain, from Dec. 15 to about March 15; (3) the latter rain, 
from March 15 to the last of April or early in May. There is not a 
definite cessation of one and the beginning of the next period. The 


periods run into each other and overlap, leaving no marked separa-_ 


tion between them. The “former” and the “latter” rain do not 
describe two rainy seasons, but two periods of the same season. 

3. The rainy season is not all rainy, but includes many fair days. 
Rain falls one or more days, followed by an interval of fine weather. 
Rarely does it rain more than five days in succession, though it some- 
times extends to ten or fifteen days. The number of days actually 
rainy varies in different years ; not half of the days of the rainy sea- 
son are actually rainy days; indeed, seldom does rain fall on one- 
third of the number of days included in the rainy season. (See table.) 

4. The amount of rainfall is as variable as the length of the rainy 
season ; one thing only is more uncertain, —the time of the coming 
of the rain during the season. Among the observations which have 
been taken are those of Dr. J. T. Barclay, 1846-1854 ; of Dr. Mc- 
Gowan for the same period (excepting 1849-50) ; and Dr. Thomas 
Chaplin, 1860-1882. All of these were taken at Jerusalem. The 
observations of the survey party of the English Palestine Fund, 1869- 
1881, were taken in different-points in Western Palestine. This will 
account for the variations in its results as compared with those of Dr. 
Chaplin for some of the same years. For instance, Capt. Conder 
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of the Fund survey party states that, in 1872-73, “a continuous east 
wind prevailed, and scarce any rain fell until the end of February.” 
Dr. Chaplin’s tables, however, show that at Jerusalem the fall of rain 
up to the end of February for that season was nearly sixteen inches, 
of which,ten inches fell in November and December. In the follow- 
ing year, the reports agree quite closely on the amount of rain that 
fell. . 

5. The average yearly rainfall, according to Dr. Barclay, for the 
eight years covered by his observations, was about sixty inches. His 
instruments were not the best, and not favorably situated for accurate 
measurements. He therefore rejected his record in favor of that 
made by Dr. McGowan of the Anglican Hospital at Jerusalem for 
seven of the same years covered by Dr. Barclay’s observations. 
According to Dr. McGowan’s record, the average yearly rainfall was 
56.5 inches. These authorities appear to have been followed by most 
of the dictionaries and encyclopedias which make any note of the 
rainfall in Palestine. 

6. These statements are far too large. The record of Dr. Chap- 
lin at Jerusalem for twenty-two years (1860-1882) shows that the 
yearly rainfall was a fraction less than twenty-three inches. The Eng- 
lish survey party give the yearly fall of rain for Palestine at about 
twenty-five inches. It is not possible to account for the wide differ- 
ence between these and the reports of Drs. Barclay and McGowan 
by supposing that there has been a great decrease, such that the rain- 
fall is now hardly one-third of the amount that it was a few years 
previous to the later observations. In 1870 Capt. Wilson, of the 
English survey, wrote, “The winter rainfall is much less than has been 
generally supposed, as, by a strange mistake, the rain-gauge was for- 
-merly read four times higher than it should have been.” (See “ Re- 
covery of Jerusalem,” p. 20.) 

7. ‘The record of Dr. Chaplin, for the twenty-two years, shows 
the greatest rainfall to be about forty-three inches, and the least a 
fraction less than thirteen inches in a year. 

8. The various late tables consulted indicate that the amount of 
rainfall runs in cycles. The largest amount of fall is followed by a 
decrease for a time, and then by an increase, the cycles being about 
four to six years in duration. The highest point is reached not less 
than four times in the twenty-two years of Dr. Chaplin’s tables. 

g. The fall of rain at Jerusalem appears to be increasing. The 
fall there for the first eleven years of this record shows an annual 
average of a little more than twenty-one inches. The fall for the 
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second eleven years noted is an average of over twenty-six inches 
annually. Moreover, there appears from the detailed tables a similar 
increase of fall in snow the last eleven as compared with the first 
eleven years. : 
10. The facts are too few to warrant any important conclusions 
on the fertility of the land. The observations of the English survey, 
made in camp necessarily under not the most favorable circumstances, 
are valuable chiefly when supported by other records. It is very 
desirable to secure more detailed observations at different points in 
Palestine, and extending over a greater number of years. The mis- 
sionaries at their several stations would no doubt cheerfully keep the 
record if furnished with the proper instruments. 
Increased rainfall would indicate. an increase of fertility and less 
necessity for irrigation. The climate of California, which resembles 
that of Palestine, has a rainfall at San Francisco of about twenty-two 
inches yearly ; the rainfall on the Atlantic coast in the same latitude 
is about forty-two inches, while the fall in Pennsylvania and in the 
New England States is about forty inches, and in Oregon about forty- 
nine inches. Is it possible that the small gain in cultivation is 
increasing the rainfall in Palestine as it is supposed to do in the 
Western States of our country? The great American desert on the 
atlases of thirty years ago gradually diminished until it has disap- 
peared. It is now suggested that cultivation has increased the rain- 
fall so that there is greater fertility than formerly. The increased 
cultivation brings increase of rainfall, and increase of rainfall gain in 
cultivation. This is the theory, and it is held by some that in a few 
years irrigation may become unnecessary over large districts where it 
has been required. Wider facts respecting the rainfall in Palestine 
would aid in the solution of the problem as to its possible fertility. 
I append a condensation of the extended tables of Dr. Chaplin. 
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RAINFALL AT JERUSALEM FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS | Afean average rainfall 

(1860-1882), in each month of the 
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On the Asaph-Psalms. 





BY PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 





HE poet who is named in the titles of Pss. 50, 73-83 as their 
author is presumably he who is introduced in 1 Chr. 16. 5 and 
elsewhere as the chief sacred singer of David’s time. According to 
Ezra 2. 41, a body of his descendants, having the same vocation as 
their ancestor, returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel; and we 
should expect here, as in the case of the Korahite group, to find our 
psalms attributed to the sons of Asaph. On the authority of Ezra 
2. 41 (=Neh. 7. 44) we may accept the existence of this post-exilian 
Asaphite family or fraternity as possible or probable ; but the ancestor 
of David’s time, having no better warrant than the book of Chroni- 
cles, must be looked on as a very doubtful person. Certainly, if there 
then lived such a man, he did not fill the rdle given him by the 
chronicler. Or, let us rather say, the question of authorship of our 
group must be decided by the internal evidence. The statements 
of the titles are worthless ; that is, though they may in some cases be 
right, they may always be wrong, and are therefore of no use as 
critical guides. What consideration might lead a late editor to ‘prefix 
the name Asaph to a psalm, it is impossible for us to say. 

For this reason, also, we cannot assume unity of authorship for our 
group, and it will be convenient to examine the psalms, one by one, 
for evidences of date. I have elsewhere’ pointed out that the par- 
ticular form of the divine name employed in a psalm is not a reliable 
note of time, and I shall say nothing about the Elohistic character of 
this group. Nor are the linguistic phenomena decisive ; an Aramaism 
here and there would point to a time during or after the Exile, but even 
such general indications are few, and it will be better to look for deeper- 
lying characteristics of thought and reflections of surroundings.” 





1In my article on “the date of the Korah-psalms,” printed in the Journal of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 1884. 

2 My critical conclusions, reached independently, agree in the main with those 
of Justus Olshausen and Edward Reuss, but as their works are generally accessi- 
ble, I have not thought it worth while to refer to their arguments; and through- 
out, for the sake of brevity and clearness, I have avoided polemics, and generally 
refrained from citing other writers. 
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I take first the group in the Third Book. 

Ps. 73 is occupied with the question, so much more fuily discussed 
in the book of Job, of the prosperity of the wicked and the suffering 
of the righteous. One would thence be inclined to refer the two 
discussions to the same general period ; and, further, since the solu- 
tion given in the psalm is inferior in breadth and depth to that of Job, 
to make the Asaph production the earlier. But this mode of reason- 
ing must be conducted cautiously. In the first place, the period 
during which such social-religious questions would naturally come up 
may have been a long one. There has been, as we know, a dispo- 
sition of late to regard these discussions as suggested by, and relating 
primarily to, the unhappy fortunes of the Jewish nation, carried off 
into exile, scattered among the nations, deprived of political exist- 
ence.! Such a starting-point for these ethical inquiries is very prob- 
able, only we must guard against supposing that they must have all 
failen in the period of the Exile. The condition of Israel was sad 
enough for some centuries to warrant lamentations and questionings. 
For a long time there was just such contact with heathen magnates as 
would rouse the indignation of the patriotic Jew, and lead him to 
search for an explanation which should save both the divine justice 
and the national innocence. I cannot see the necessity for referring 
Job to the Exile, though its affinity with the Isaian servant of Yahwe 
points that way. But, however it may be with Jc, the more general 
picture given in Ps. 73 might well have been produced at any time 
from the sixth century to the second — there were always the 
“wicked ” who were at ease and increased in riches, and drove the 
pious Jew to fear that he had lived in vain an innocent life. We have 
to ask, however, in the second place, whether the relative dates of 
Job and our psalm can be fixed. Could a man acquainted with the 
exhaustive discussion in Job have written this psalm? Perhaps not, 
if he accepted the facts and reasoning of that book as correct and 
final. But it is evident that we cannot decide this question, since we 
are without information on the two main points: whether our author 
knew Job, and whether, if he knew it, he accepted its conclusions, or, 
rather, accepted Job’s polemic against the theory of the three friends. 

It is quite possible that he was not acquainted with the book ; exist- 





1 On the character of the discussion in Job and its relation to the portraiture 
of the suffering servant of Yahwe in the Second Isaiah, see A. Kuenen in the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift for 1873, pp. 492 ff. (in which a history of the literature 
of the question is given); T. K. Cheyne, Prophecies of Isaiah, 11. 235 ff.; and 
A. B. Davidson, Zhe Book of Fob, pp. 19-21. 
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ing only in a few copies, it may have been for some time confined to 
a small circle of readers. If he was acquainted with it, he may have 
dissented from it, if he lived before it had taken its place in the 
Canon as an inspired book. The third Canon, the Kethubim, or 
Hagiographa, was hardly collected in Palestine before the latter part 
of the second century B.c. ; indeed, its extent, as is well known, was 
still in debate in the last decade of the first century of our era. The 
position of our psalmist is substantially that of Job’s three friends, 
a position which Job himself satisfactorily combats. But it was a 
natural one for a Jew, and may have been held by some persons long 
after it had been discarded by others. For example, it may have 
been abandoned by the more philosophic thinkers while it was still 
held by the mass of the pious. The author of Job belonged to the 
Hokma or philosophic school ; our psalmist, as appears from ver. 17," 
was probably a priest or a Levite, and naturally retained the tra- 
ditional ideas on the subject. 

From the form of thought of the psalm we reach the same general 
conclusion as to its time. It presents a contrast between Israel, 
described in ver. 1 as “pure of heart,” and certain other persons 
called “the arrogant, the wicked, those that are far from the God of 
Israel.” ‘These last are apparently not Jews, but Gentiles ; they are 
contrasted with Jews in vers. 1 and 15, and appear again in Ps. 75 as 
foreigners. The word rendered “arrogant” or “ fools” pissy=: 
occurs in this sense only in these two psalms and Ps. 5. 6, and its 
purely ethical-religious use marks a comparatively late stage in the 
national life. Israel here appears as dwelling in the midst of an alien, 
unsympathizing community, which is prosperous and rich,’ and at the 
same time without special interest in the Jewish religion. This is like 
the situation in Isa. 53, where the wicked and the rich are similarly 
identified, —a confusion of thought natural in an unsuccessful and 
unfortunate people. We might thus put the psalm into the Exile but 





1 We seem to be warranted, from Jer. 51. 51, in rendering ‘wip “sanctuary,” 
that is, the temple. 

2The stem 557 means “to be bright, sparkling” (used in Arabic of the new 
moon, of laughter, crying, tears, rain), Kal and Hifil; transferred to action and 
thought, it signifies “to be eager, excited, boastful, mad,” Poel, Hithpoel; thence 
the transition is easy to intellectual and ethical folly, Kal. The purely ethical 
sense is obviously the latest. 

8 Ver. 10 is part of the description of the prosperous wicked; cf Ps. 75. 9. 
This is elsewhere a symbol of wrath and punishment (Ezek. 23. 34; Isa. 51. 27). 
Here, unless the text is faulty, it represents abounding ease and luxury. 
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for certain differences of tone between it and Isa. 53, particularly 
the ethical use of the term “ fool’ above referred to, and the distinct 
ethical-religious individuality of the writer and his tendency to ethical 
reflection. ‘The author of Isa. 53 sees his people suffering, and says, 
“This must be vicarious”; the author of the psalm feels himself 
suffering, as one of his people, and says, “This is only temporary.” 
This seems to agree better with that later period when the Jews were 
encompassed by alien communities, Greek and other. There is no 
sign of the political existence of Israel. It is a people, but not 
properly a nation. 

Our psalm is strikingly like Ps. 16 in its anticipation of blessedness 
and glory in the presence of God. In both this is connected with 
reflections on the condign punishment which is to overtake idolaters. 
The turns of thought in the two are very similar, — perpetual abode 
with God, the right hand, the feeling of the bodily life. In both the 
context shows that the writers are thinking not of the future, but of 
the present, not of compensation for earthly ills in the joys of immor- 
tality, but of deliverance from present sorrow by the strong hand of 
the God of Israel. The thought thus belongs to the period which 
precedes the adoption by the Jews of the hope of immortality, but 
probably to the later part of this period, a time marked by profound 
reflection, and that growing conviction of God’s complete protection 
which led the way to the doctrine of immortality. 

Psalm 74 is one of those whose date is best assured. The author 
writes in the midst ofa hostile invasion, during which the enemy 
desecrates the Jerusalem sanctuary. Only two such invasions and 
desecrations occurred: the first, by the Chaldeans, B.c. 586; the 
second, by the Syrian Greeks, B.c. 170-168, and the latter is fixed for 
the time of the psalm by the writer’s declaration, ver. 9, that there 
was then no prophet, no one who could say how long.’ Such a state- 
ment would, of course, have been impossible while Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel were alive. Add to this the mention of synagogues, ver. 8, 
which points to the second century.2, We may, therefore, with an 





1 See 1 Macc. 9. 27. 

2 Inasmuch as the institution seems here to be mentioned as a well established 
one. For the evidence of the fact that synagogues, though their germ may have 
existed during the Exile, did not assume definite form before about the second 
century B.C., see Vitringa, De Synagoga Vetere, Lib. I., Pars. II., Cap. X.; 
Prideaux’s Connexion, I. 298; Just, Geschichte der Israeliten, III. 138, and his 
Geschichte des Fudenthums, 1. 168; Herzog, Real-Encyclopidie, Art. Synagogen 
der Fuden. 
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approach t@ certainty, accept this psalm as the utterance of a pious 
Jew in or near the year 168 B.c._ Its resemblance to Ps.. 44 is 
obvious. 

The first half, vers. 1~11, is merely a cry of patriotic agony. Then 
the poet thinks of the might of Israel’s God and his great deeds 
in the past, and appeals to him, in view of this, to remember that 
“foolish people’”’ have reviled his name, ver. 18, and not to forget 
the voice of his adversaries, ver. 23. Here, again, we have the con- 
trast of peoples: over against the triumphant, insolent,. oppressive 
enemy is set Yahwe’s own people, the “poor and needy,” ver. 21. 
These terms exhibit a history similar to that of “fool, arrogant,” 
above mentioned. In the legislative and historical books, and the 
prophetical writings down nearly to the fall.of Jerusalem, their signi- 
fication is physical ; then, as in Job and the Exilian Isaiah, they come 
to mean “ the afflicted” in general ; and finally, as here, they are put 
simply as synonyms for Israel.’ As the date of the psalm is other- 
wise fixed, we are able to say that this use of the expressions, almost 


as proper names, belongs to the second century. We cannot say that. 


it belongs exclusively to this period, but we may recognize a progress 
in signification between the Exile and the psalm, the latter advancing 
the words from the domain of poetry into the vocabulary of every- 
day speech? 

Psalm 75 deals with the same antithesis of classes, but in a differ- 
ent key. For a reason unexplained, the writer is full of exultation at 
the reflection that God, the controller and the righteous judge of all 
the earth, dispenses humiliation and destruction to the wicked or 
arrogant, and exaltation to the righteous. The psalmist stands on the 
same platform with the author of Ps. 73. This might be the epilogue 
to that, the joyful outburst of certainty after overcoming the doubts 
of an earlier experience, or it may be the — utterance of 
one who had had no experience of doubt. 

The close similarity between this psalm and the Hannah-song, 1 
Sam. 2. 1-10, cannot be passed over in af inquiry respecting date. 





1 There is a slight difference in the use of the two words. {Y'2%, “needy,” 
except in the Psalms (and sometimes there), has always the physical sense. *3}’s 
‘*poor,” is applied to suffering Israel in the Exilian Isaiah and the post-exilian 
Zechariah, and also in Zeph. 3.12. It lent itself mare readily to the peculiar 
ethical-religious sense which we find in the Psalms. For the etymologies, see 
Gesenius’s Lexicon. 

2It may be noted that the expression “return,” as in ver, 21, does not always 
refer to a return from the Babylonian Exile. 
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The two have the same central thought: God alone is the creator of 
social conditions. The song presents this thought more fully than 
the psalm, detailing a number of social positions which Yahwe estab- 
lishes or subverts ; the psalm embraces these in one or two succinct 
statements, and points its polemic more sharply against that class of 
wicked or fools which is the object of attack in both poems. The 
two have this further in common, that they seem to contemplate a 
somewhat elaborately organized society, presenting many varieties of 
condition and possibilities of violent changes. The Samuel-song 
speaks, ver. 8, of a man’s being raised from abject poverty to sit on a 
royal throne; and the psalm in like manner declares, vers. 7 and 8, 
that one’s position is determined by no earthly source, North,’ South, 
East, or West, but God raises one and degrades another as he pleases. 
Certainly, social changes occur in all forms of society, but it is note- 
worthy that in the most detailed and glowing prophetic descriptions 
of the divine power there is no allusion to such a state of society as 
this. From the historical books we should rather get the impression 
that society in both kingdoms, the Northern and the Southern, was in 
this respect reasonably stable. Though dynasties followed one another 
rapidly on the throne of Israel in the last decades of its existence, 
nothing is said of their founders being persons of low extraction. 
The picture given in our two poems very much resembles that which 
we find in the book of Ecclesiastes, a product of the Greek period. 

Whether the Hannah-song belongs before or after the Exile must 
be decided by the evidence of the song itself. It now stands in a 
book the body of which was composed in or near the Exilian period, 
but it is possible that the book of Samuel may have received addi- 
tions at a much later time.? The author or editor was inclined, as we 
see from ch. 22. and 23. 1-7, to insert poetical material into his 
narrative, and to connect it, whether from existing tradition or from 
his own ideas of probability, with the personages of his history. In 





1 With Ewald I insert the connective and preposition before O°), ver. 7, so 
as to get the four puints of the compass demanded by considerations of symmetry. 
Another textual change suggested by the connection is the substitution of wip 
for 3), ver. 1. 

2 For example, the Ty") Ny’, “the time of assembly,” 2 Sam. 24. 15, is most 
naturally explained as a reference to a late custom of religious worship. oe 

8 Both these poems have a reflective tone that suggests a late origin. The 
paragraph 22. 21-25 (Ps. 18. 21-25) is not only incompatible with David’s life, 
but is Pharisaic in its claim of personal righteousness. Note the curious arith- 
meticaily balanced description, vers. 26 and 27, of God’s attitude towards man as 
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the song in 1 Sam. 2 the one distinct historical allusion is the mention 
of the “king” in ver. 10, which points to a royal period, either there- 
fore to the pre-exilian period or to the second century. If it be 
admitted that there is nothing impossible or improbable in the last- 
named date, then the song will oppose no obstacle to the assignment 
of a late date to the psalm. In the latter, the king is not mentioned, 
and we are at liberty to put it in any post-exilian period that may 
seem to suit it best. There is nothing to decide whether it is earlier 
or later than the song. 

Psalm 76 is usually referred to the overthrow of Sennacherib, 2 
Kings 19. 35. This interpretation is not tenable if the “there” in ver. 
4 means “ Zion,” since the disaster to the Assyrian army occurred not 
at Jerusalem, but at a considerable distance to the southwest, near 
Lachish or Libnah. We may understand the reference, however, to 
be to Judah and Israel in general.! A more serious difficulty is pre- 
sented by the picture of the times given in the psalm. The Jewish 
people is called, ver. 10, the “afflicted” of the earth (or, of the — 
land), a designation which, as is pointed out above, we do not find so 
used till about the time of the Exile? Or, if it is only the righteous 
afflicted ones that are saved, this suggests rather the second century, - 
when the Hasidim or pious represented the national spirit and led 
the struggle against the Greeks. Add to this the late legal tone of 
ver. 12, “vow and pay,’ and compare the prophecies of Isaiah 
' belonging to the Sennacherib period, as Isa. 10. (and also 2 Kings 
19), and the difference between the two will be obvious, —in the 
prophecy a nation, in the psalm a church. 

The name “Salem,” for Jerusalem, occurs only here and in the 
Melchisedek story in Gen. 14. It is not probable that it is an ancient 
name for the city, since it does not occur in any early historical piece, 
and the formation of the name “Jerusalem” from a name “Salem” 
could not easily be explained. It is more likely that the latter is a 





determined by man’s attitude towards God. We have also the antithesis, ver. 28, 
of “afflicted” and “haughty.” Ch. 23. 1-7 is obscure, but seems to be a 
mashalic description of a just ruler, in the manner of the late portions of the 
book of Proverbs. 

1 The combination “ Judah and Israel,” as a designation of the returned rem- 
nant, is employed by post-exilian writers, as in Zech. 8. 13; Mal. 2. 11. 

2 The word here used is 13}’, to which the same remark applies as to “3. In 
Amos 2. 7 and 8. 4 it means physical poverty, and in Zeph. 2. 3 describes the 
tighteous portion of the people. This last may be the sense in Isa. 11. 4 (not to 
mention the uncertainty of the date of this passage). 
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poetical abbreviation of the historical name, with an allusion to the 
ideas of integrity and peace.’ When it came into use, and how long 
it continued to be used, we have no means of determining except 
from the two occurrences of the word in tht Old Testament. It is 
not improbable that the psalmist, in his description of the catastrophe 
of his own day, has in mind the overthrow of Sennacherib’s army. A 
later writer might thus employ imagery suggested by an event in the 
earlier history.” 

Ps. 77, though in the form of an individual cry of suffering, is 
evidently occasioned by a national misfortune. Ver. 8: “Will the 
Lord cut off for ever?” reflects the same situation as Pss. 44 and 74. 
We have here to note the disposition in these late psalms to fall back 
on the ancient history as a ground of hope. We do not find this in 
the prophets, partly, perhaps, because in their time the old traditions 
had not been so fully worked up into narrative as was afterwards the 
case, but partly also because the prophetic period was one of living 
national spirit and hope (this was true, though to less extent, even in 
the first century after the return from exile), while in the second cen- 
tury the people had long been under foreign domination without hope 
of independence. 

Ps. 78 is a Judean mashalic ode, a lesson drawn from a review 
of the earlier history, concluding with exaltation of David, not with- 
out traces of tribal feeling against Ephraira? This didactic treatment 
of the past, and the reference, ver. 5, to a fora as an established and 
familiar thing, belong to a time later than the fifth century, and the 
idealization of David, with whom the historical review ends, looks 
the same way.’ 

The situation in Ps. 79 is like that in Pss. 44 and 74. The temple 





1 Compare the allegorization in Heb. 7.1, 2. The Salem of Gen. 14. 18 has 
never been identified, but the connection (“ King’s dale,” ver. 17) points to Jeru- 
salem. The episode, vers. 18-20, breaking the connection between vers. 17 and 
21, may be an interpolation. It may rest on some old tradition, but in its present 
form seems to come from a late priestly hand, probably from the same circle of 
thought that produced Ps. 110. 

2It is perhaps worthy of note, that on the eve of the battle with Nicanor at 
Bethhoron (compare the “ mountains of prey,” ver. 5 of the psalm, if the text is not 
corrupt), Judas, in his prayer, mentions the Assyrian overthrow, 1 Macc. 7. 41. 

3 Ver. 9, however, is to be rejected as an interpolation, which breaks the con- 
nection and has no discernible meaning. eee 

4It is to be noted that the historical knowledge is based, vers. 3, 4, on oral 
tradition, whence we infer that there was little acquaintance with books among 
the people. 
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is not destroyed, but defiled (ver. 1), and the unburied bodies of slain 
Jews lie around about Jerusalem. It has often been pointed out that 
this picture agrees, not with the capture of the city by the Chaldeans, 
but with the Syrian atrocities of the second century. To see the 
differences between the two situations it is only necessary to compare 
the group of psalms with the book of Lamentations. In the latter 
the mountain of Zion is desolate, Judah is gone into captivity and 
dwells among the nations, none come to the festivals, the place of 
assembly is destroyed, the dead lie in the streets, the prophets have 
visions of foolishness ; in the three psalms, on the contrary, there is 
no question of captivity, the.people remain in Jerusalem, and the 
lamentation is over defilement and slaughter. ‘The comparatively 
calm and hopeful conclusion of Ps. 79 also is noteworthy: “The 
people, the sheep of God’s pasture,” says the poet, “ will give thanks 
for ever.” There is a deep-seated sense of belonging to God, a 
feeling that can only be described as churchly ; and instead of the 
distinct mention of the various hostile peoples, as in Lamentations 
(Egypt, Assyria, Edom), the psalms have only the general reference 
to “the nations,” again an ecclesiastical mode of looking at the situa- 
tion, preserved in the rendering “heathen” of the English Version. 
Ps. 80 describes a condition of.desolation in terms less definite 
than the preceding, and, for the most part, general enough to suit 
either of the two great periods of national distress. The statement 
in ver. 17 that the vine is “ burned with fire” would apply, with obvi- 
ous propriety, to the Chaldean time. On the other hand, the desig- 
nation of the nation by the tribal names Joseph and Benjamin (with 
omission of Judah) hardly suits a Judean poet of that period. And 
the resemblance in general tone between this psalm and the preceding 
is apparent, especially in the feeling that cordial relations exist be- 
tween the nation and its God. In the earlier pre-exilian and exilian 
time the prophetic consciousness is one of almost unmixed self-con- 
demnation. In the book of Lamentations, also, the iniquity of the 
nation is had in mind ; but in all the Asaph-psalms there is only one 
acknowledgment of present wrong-doing (79.9). The “ iniquities 
of the forefathers” are confessed, but the present consciousness is, 
in the main, one of innocence. The psalmist feels that the nation 
is in accord with the divine law, and has the right to expect the divine 
favor, and he can only ask, “how long?”? The national feeling, so 





1 Israel is compared to a vine or vineyard in Isa. 5, Ezek. 15 and 19. 
2 Is it an accident that in 79. 9 the purging from sin follows the deliverance? 
There is neither here nor anywhere else in these psalms a confession that the 
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far as these psalmists represent it, is that it needs only that God shall 
shine forth, and the nation shall be saved. We cannot suppose that 
there was absolutely no sense of national sin ; but it is decidedly kept 
in the background, and the prevailing tone is conviction of righteous- 
ness. If this tone does not belong to the Chaldean period, we cannot 
look for it except in the second century, which produced the Hasidim. 

The greater part of Ps. 81 (from ver. 6 on) is devoted to a 
brief review of the ancient history of the nation, a feature that has 
already been referred to as fitting easily into the supposition of late 
origin. The immediate object of the historical review here seems to 
be to give authority to the national religious festivals, which are repre- 
sented as having been established by the God of Jacob! at the time 
of the deliverance from Egypt; the author then takes occasion to 
point out the folly of disobedience. The attitude of the psalm 
towards the festivals—in that these are given special prominence, 
and are treated as having statutory authority — is very different from 
that of the pre-exilian prophets, and is not found in Haggai and 
Zechariah. No trace of it appears in the history earlier than the 
times of Ezra. Malachi is the first of the ritual prophets, and his 
tone is one of struggle, visibly differing from the calmness and settled- 
ness of this psalm. We might thus with probability put the latter 
some time after Malachi. A preciser note of date it would be hard 
to find in the psalm itself.2 We can only suppose that it belongs to 
the period that produced the other Asaph odes with which it agrees 
so decidedly in general tone. | 

Ps. 82 is directed against unjust non-Israelitish judges. That 
they are not Israelites (though they are judges of Israelites) appears 
from the fact that the poet, after describing their injustice and pre- 
dicting their downfall, passes naturally to the appeal to God to judge 
the land or the earth, on the ground that he is to inherit or does 
inherit, and thus has authority over, all the nations. Such a transition 





nation is brought low by reason of its sin; there is only the feeling that it has not 
reached the fulness of righteousness, and that it may attain perfection it is neces- 
sary that it be delivered from enemies. Here, as elsewhere, the argument is ‘‘ the 
glory of thy name,” “for thy name’s sake.” The appeal to the divine Being is 
based on the supposition that he will be anxious to vindicate himself against the 
mocking skepticism of the nations who cry, Where is their God? 

1 The psalm appears to be Ephraimitic, but not polemic. 

2 The agreement with the preceding psalm in the mention of Joseph may be 
merely an accident of arrangement, or the compiler may have been guided by a 
superficial resemblance, It remains possible, of course, that we have here a dis- 
tinct group of Joseph-psalms. 
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and such an appeal becomes natural only when we suppose that the 
author had in mind judges belonging to foreign peoples. The social 
situation thus presented is that the Jews are under the control of 
foreign resident rulers, a condition of things that, so far as our infor- 
mation goes, seems not to have existed till the third or the second 
century before the beginning of our era. The exilian Jewish com- 
munity in Babylonia appears, in the book of Ezekiel, as isolated from 
its conquerors and living under its own institutions in quiet. Cer- 
tainly quite peaceful and pleasant relations between the two peoples 
are contemplated by Jeremiah’s letter to the captives (Jer. 29). 
Nowhere in the second Isaiah, not in ch. 53, nor in 57 of doubtful 
date, is there a trace of civic or judicial wrong suffered by the exiles 
at the hands of their conquerors. To discover such a social condi- 
tion, with foreign judges living in Jewish communities in Palestine, 
we must come to the Greek period, and, most naturally, to the Greek- 
Syrian, since under the rule of the Ptolemies the Jews seem in general 
to have enjoyed royal favor. 

The poet’s declaration that the unrighteous judges shall fall like 
“one of the princes,” that is, “like a prince,” points to a time when 
princeship was the synonym of danger and uncertainty, when many 
men reached positions of honor and power only to be cast down by 
political revolutions or the fickleness of kings, a description that 
admirably suits the history of the third and second centuries (¢om- 
pare Ps. 75 and the book of Ecclesiastes). 

The author, thinking of the mighty power of these men, styles them 
gods, that he may make the antithesis of their fall the sharper (“ye 
shall die like men”), and may the more effectively point to the God 
of Israel, who stands in the midst of his people, the congregation of 
God, to guard their interests, and himself is judge over these proud, 
unscrupulous god-judges. 

Ps. 83 receives its best illustration from the first book of Mac- 
cabees. The first and last parts of the psalm are devoted to a de- 
scription and denunciation of a dangerous confederation against 
Israel. The intensity of feeling, the eagerness and bitterness, are just 
such as we find in the historical literature which narrates the struggle 
with the Syrians. Further, the combination of hostile peoples men- 
tioned in the psalm is actually found in the Maccabean period, and 
nowhere else. Edom appears in 1 Macc. ver. 3, Ammon ver. 6, Tyre 
and its surroundings ver. 15, the Arabians (Amalek, the Hagarenes') 





1 Here also we may include the Ishmaelites and Gebal. Amalek might also 
be included in the name Edom. 
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ver. 39, the Philistines ver. 66. When we then take into account the 
number of hostile tribes mentioned in the fifth chapter as dwelling 
across the Jordan, we shall have no difficulty in supposing that Moab 
and the children of Lot were included among them. As for the Assur 
of ver. 9 of the psalm, it is clear from the connection that. it cannot 
mean Assyria.! In Gen. 25. 3, the Assurim are descendants of Abra- 
ham and Ketura, that is, a nomadic tribe living on the border south 
of Palestine. And such a tribe would naturally be mentioned in the 
psalm along with Ammonites, Moabites, and Idumeans. The coali- 
tion is therefore substantially that which was formed against Judas. 
There is no other period of the history in which we can find mention 
of precisely this combination of tribes. Certainly, at the time of the 
Chaldean siege, no Jewish poet would have thought of making such 
a detail as this of the enemies ; nor would the picture be natural in 
the days of Hezekiah and Isaiah ; in the period of Jehoshaphat and 
Asa there is no sign of hostility on the part of Tyre, not to speak of 
the brilliant success and prosperity which attended that period ac- 
cording to the accounts ; and David is of course out of the question. 
We may, therefore, with reasonable certainty, regard this psalm as an 
outcry against that combination of surrounding tribes the conflict 
with whom is described in the fifth chapter of First Maccabees. It is 
merely an appeal to the God of Israel for help in a great political 
emergency, and has no ethical character. We see, however, in the 
expression “thy hidden ones,” ver. 4, the same sense of intimate 


_ national relations with God which we have found in other psalms of 


this group. There is naturally also a very strong monotheistic feeling, 
which we find brought out in the last verse. 

Ps. 50 stands apart from the other odes inscribed with the name 
of Asaph, and differs from them notably in tone and historical social 
setting. There is no sign of political conflict nor of social suffering. 
There is the contrast between the wicked and God’s beloved, but 
while in the main group the wicked are always obviously foreigners, 
here their foreign character is not so evident. At the same time it 
is true that in vers. 4, 5, the “ people” are synonyms with the “ be- 
loved” (the Hasidim, rendered “ saints” in the English version), and 
therefore it would be quite natural to regard the wicked of the latter 
half of the psalm as non-Israelites. If this fact should lead us to 
assign the psalm to that later period during which the Jews lived-in 





1 Here the King James’ version has the advantage of the Revision; Assur, at 
least, does not commit it to any particular country. 
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close social relations with foreigners, still the quiet, gnomic tone would 
seem to take us out of the period of sharp political conflict. In this 
regard the author may have been in a position not unlike that of the 
writer of the book of Ecclesiastes, — living in full view of social in- 
equality and corruption, but looking on the social picture with the 
eye rather of the philosopher than of the prophet. 

The psalmist’s attitude toward the sacrifices is peculiar. He is not 
unfriendly, at least not hostile to the ritual, for his people are de- 
scribed as those who have made a covenant with him by sacrifice 
(ver. 5), and God is represented as declaring that their burnt offerings 
are continually before him. Yet the poet looks on all this elaborate 
system of sacrifice as something secondary and subordinate, since 
God, the Lord of all things, has no need of the flesh of bulls and the 
blood of goats, and rather desires the sacrifice of thanksgiving. We 
here again see a tone of thought not unlike that of Ecclesiastes, the 
emphasizing of the ‘ethical over against the ritual: “ He that orders 
his way I will show him the salvation of God.” This psalm may have 
been written in Palestine or in any other Jewish community. We 
cannot separate it from Ecclesiastes and the later parts of Proverbs ; 
it could hardly be earlier than the third century and may belong to 
the latter half of the second. Its most interesting feature is its non- 
sacerdotal, non-prophetic disposition to lay stress on the weightier 
matters of the law and demand mercy rather than sacrifice. Its 
separation from the other Asaph psalms is perhaps due to the differ- 
ence of tone and content, though one would be disposed to believe 
that it originated in a different circle and had not come under the* 
notice of the collector of the third’ book. 
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Notes on the Didaché. 


BY PROF. B. B. WARFIELD, D.D. 


I. The Pseudo-Athanasius and the Didaché, 


HE very interesting parallels between the Pseudo-Athanasian 
tract, Svvraypa Avdacxadsas,' and the Didaché, which Prof. J. 
Rendel Harris has adduced in his little pamphlet,? deserve some sep- 
arate study. When attention has once been called to it, indeed, 
this whole tract appears an adaptation of the moral teaching of the 
Didaché to a different time and changed circumstances, as truly, if 
not as fully, as the Seventh Book of the Apostolical Constitutions it- 
self: it is the Didaché calculated to*another meridian. Its very name 
carries its character with it; it professes to detail the manner of life 
which ought to characterize the sons of the Catholic Church, although 
it has especially in mind its anchorets or monks. It opens by telling 
us that although we are saved by grace, yet grace itself desires its 
children to be willing sons of wisdom and of every good work ; and 
calls on us to live worthy of our faith. The way having been thus 
- prepared, the tract proceeds to set forth what requirements we must 
keep. We perceive at once that the author’s rule of life corresponds 
to the “two ways” sections of the Didaché, for he opens his body of 
commandments thus: “The Lord thy God shalt thou love with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul, and thy neighbor as thyself. Thou 
shalt not kill ; thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou shalt not commit 
fornication ; thou shalt not corrupt boys; thou shalt not practice. 
sorcery ; thou shalt not be dissentious ; abstain from what is strangled, 
‘and idol sacrifice, and blood.” The wording of the command to love 
God here has been deflected into closer agreement with Deut. vi. 4 
(or Mark xii. 29), and it has thus received a form such as stands in 





1 Cf. Migne, Vol. XXVIII., col. 836 sq.; although I have more particularly 
used the edition of Athanasius’ works published by Weidmann at Cologne ‘in 
(Vol. II.) MDCLXXXVI. : 

2 The Teaching of the Apostles and the Sibylline Books, Cambridge: H. W. 
Wallis, 1885, pp. 15, 16, notes. 
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no other witness to the Didaché. But the Didaché is clearly the 
source from which the whole has been drawn, and the Didaché in 
that form of its text, represented by Barnabas, the Ecclesiastical 
Canons and the Latin Version, in which i. 3 edAoyeire to ii. 1 is omitted, 
and the discourse passes immediately over from i. 3 to ii. 2. The 
order in which the first four prohibitions of Didaché ii. 2 are here 
reposted is worth remarking in that they are very variously transmitted 
to us, and this exact order is found nowhere else but in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Canons. The addition at the end of the extract may be Jewish in 
origin, but is probably rather drawn here from Acts xv. 29, where, as 
well as in verse 20, the Western text adds the negative form of the 
golden rule as found in the opening verses of the Didaché. 
Returning, however, to the Syztagma, it proceeds immediately with 
a probable reference to Didaché iii. 1: “These things are indeed 
plain sins ; but the commandments which appear as if less than the 
least, an account of which also we shall give, are these.” Here, first 
turning to the monks, the author gives counsels as to the care they 
must take not to sin with heart or eyes in looking at a woman, and 
then drops naturally again into the precepts of the Didaché: “Take 
‘care, too, not to be double-speeched, nor double-minded, nor a liar, 
nor a slanderer,’””— where the relation to Didaché ii. 4 is unmistakable. 
The Syntagma prolongs the list freely from this point, now taking up 
items found in the Didaché ii. and iii., and now introducing new ones.! 
It next condemns oaths and immodesty, and proceeds again: “ Take 
not part in the feasts of the Gentiles; keep not Sabbaths; use not 
witchcraft ; practice not sorcery; nor [suffer] another to do these 
things for thee in sickness or pain of calamity; go not forth to an 
enchanter (¢éaodv), nor place a phylactery about thyself, nor be a 
purifier, neither of course do these things for thyself, nor let them be 
done for thee by another; keep thy body from every filthiness and 
lasciviousness,” etc.2 Amid much other matter, reference to Didaché 
ii. and iii. 4 is here plain enough. Next follow warnings against 
subintroduced women, —‘ éyarynraé men call them, but they quickly 
become p:onrai,’—and against all hate, and then we come to a 
reminiscence of Didaché viii. 1-2: “Pray not with a heretic nor 





1 puddrrecOat Te wh elvar didoyov, wh Slyvwpuorv, wy Pevornv, wh KaTdAadroy, uh 
axeporcplomagrov, ph avalexuvtov, wh pluBov, ph avaloOnrov, ph avOddn, ph 
campy Adyov ex xeiAdwy mpopepovta, wh Te Spxov bAwy 7d wapalray GAAS vad vad, 
ov ov K. 7. A. ‘ 

2 The main matters here run: uh payedew, un papuarevew ... wh awépxeoOas 
mpds émaosov ... whte wepikadalpery K. 7. A. 
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along with Gentiles ; omit not the fast, that is, the fourth [day] and 
the preparation (unless thou hast been weighed down somewhat by 
sickness), Pentecost only and the Epiphanies being excepted,” etc., 
after which the yearly fasts are mentioned, of which, as will be 
remembered, there is no mention in the Didaché. The celebration 

of the Lord’s Supper is commended next, and then money affairs 

receive a pretty full treatment — “sharing with him that hath pot” 

being commanded, and money-lending allowed, provided no interest 

is taken; and then once more we catch a glimpse of the Didaché 

(iii. 8) ; “ Be humble and quiet, trembling continually at the oracles 

of the Lord,” to which is immediately added, “Be not warlike, 

neither strike a mian, or only thy little child for training, and that 

most circumspectly (zaparerypyévws), considering lest mayhap murder 

come from thee: for many are the occasions of death,” to which a 

rather odd parallel exists in the Pseudo-Phocylides.'' Meat and dress 

next come in for treatment, but nothing else that recalls the Didaché 

in other than a general way except a single phrase parallel with vi. 1, 

towards the close of the tract, where also the tradition (zapddocw) of 

the church is spoken of with the highest respect. 

Now an interest attaches to all this that is greater than would be* 
raised by the mere fact that the Pseudo-Athanasius has based his 
treatise on the Didaché. For he has preserved enough of the 
Didaché to enable us to perceive not only that his Didaché was of 
the general type of that text which was used by the author of the 
Canons, but also that it stood particularly close to the text used by 
the Canons,—closer than any other known form of the text. It 
might be suspected that the Pseudo-Athanasius has drawn from the 
Canons and not directly fromthe Didaché: but this is excluded by 
the presence in this tract of phrases from the Didaché which have not 
been abstracted by the Canons. For instance, its parallel with Didaché 
iii. 8 (Migne, col. 840) reads, yivov rarewds Kal ovxuos, tpéuwv Sia 
wayTos Ta Adyia Tod Kupiov. The passage involves a quotation from 
Isa. Ixvi. 2, to which Pseudo-Athanasius conforms more closely 
than either the Didaché or the Canons. Thence is derived the 
tamewos kat and apparently the rod xvpiov (cf. Isa. Ixvi. 2, nov and 
verse 5, avrov = kupiov). But the déa ravrds is found nowhere except 
in the Didaché itself and this quotation. It seems clear that the 
Pseudo-Athanasius thus gives us an additional witness to a Didaché 
text such as that from which the Canons drew its quotations. 





1 Nywiaxov araday ph Gyn xeip Bala x. T. A. 
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The matter cannot be fully elucidated, however, until we glance at 
another Pseudo-Athanasian tract, for knowledge of the relation of 
which to the Didaché I am indebted to Prof. S. S. Orris.' This 
tract, which is entitled Faith of the 318 Holy Nicene Fathers, has 
drawn practically the same matter from the Didaché which the 
Syntagma Doctrinae has. It requires only a glance at the two to see 
that there is close relationship between them. Not only doe’ the 
extract in the Faith of the Nicene Fathers also pass from i. 2 directly 
to ii. 2, but it adds a similar reminiscence of Acts xv. 29;? and 
this is characteristic of the relation between the two throughout, — 
the same general borrowings and the same additions meet us every- 
where. Yet it is equally clear that neither of the tracts has borrowed 
this matter from the other: amid their striking samenesses there are 
numerous petty divergences, and especially each tract has words of 
the Didaché which are not found in the other. For instance, the 
Syntagma Doctrinae has a part of Didaché iii. 4, and the Micene 
Fathers draws several items from ii. 4-iii. 6, and in particular gives 
vi. 1 almost verdatim, without the support of the other tract. We 
appear, then, to be shut up to the hypothesis that these Pseudo- 
Athanasian tracts preserve to us knowledge, either of a new reworking 
of the Didaché hitherto unknown, from which they both quote inde- 
pendently, or else (less probably) of a considerable quotation from 
the Didaché in some lost book from which they both draw. . In 
either case, when we put them together we get a new witness to the 
text and scope of the Didaché. I say “new” witness, for when we 
put them together the inferences at which we formerly hinted, when 
speaking of the Syztagma Doctrinae alone, receive new strength. 
The Faith of the Nicene Fathers preserves for us, for instance, in a 
completeness found nowhere else except in the Didaché itself, the 
opening of Didaché vi. 1: “See, O man, that no one seduce thee 
from this faith, since apart from God he teacheth thee” (éz« zapex- 
70s Oeod oe Sidaoxe.). So that we may be certain that the common 
source of the quotations in the two tracts is a hitherto unknown 
witness to the circulation and text of the Didaché. 

It might be an interesting task to reconstruct so much of this 





1 The Pseudo-Athanasius and The Teaching in The [New York] Jnde- 
pendent for April 15, 1886. The tract itself may be consulted in Migne, Vol. 
XXVIIL, col. 1639 sq. 

2 In the Syn¢agma the words run, ‘ Abstain from what is strangled and idol 
sacrifice and blood’; in the Faith of the Nicene Fathers, ‘We must abstain from 
what is strangled and from blood and from covetousness.’ 
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common source as has been used by our tracts. Tiis would, how- 
ever, be difficult and in parts impossible ; and it is not necessary for 
using its witness for reconstructing the original Didaché. We may 
be certain that it contained Didaché i. 2-ii. 2 in this form: Kvpuoy 
tov Béov cov ayarnoeas € GAns Kapdias cov, kat ef OAys Tis Wuyijs cou, 
Kat Tov tAnoiov gov ws deavrov: od Hovevoes, od porxetoets, OV Topved= 
ets, ob tadopopyces, ov happakevoets, ov KrAPas, ov Pevdopaprupycets, 
od dtxooraryoes: dréxe rvixrod, [kal eidwroOdrov}, Kal aiuaros, [xai 
tAeovegias}. The words, “thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear 
false witness,” are witnessed by the Faith of the Nicene Fathers only, 
and the position of fade witness at this point may be compared with 
the position given the same item in the Latin Version of the Zeaching, | 
though both deflections are probably independent and due to the 
natural reminiscence of the Decalogue in its Old Testament, or one of 
its New Testament forms. Then our document contained prohibitions 
of certain sins prohibited in Didaché ii. 4, ii. 6, and iii. 1-6. The items 
are “double-speech” and “ double-mindedness,” from ii. 4 ; covet- 
ousness and haughtiness, from ii: 6 ; proneness to anger, from iii. 2 ; 
filthy talking, from iii. 3; lying, from iii. 5; self-will, from iii. 6. 
There is no certainty, however, that these items were arranged in the 
artistic form in which they appear in the Didaché; and there are 
other items connected with them, such as ‘slander’ (cf. Didaché ii. 
3, KaraAoyyoes) and ‘proneness to wine’ (cf. Hermas, Mand. viii. 
3-5 ; Constt. vi.) and the like which have no place in the Didaché. 
Next it contained the striking sentence in Didaché iii. 8 ; and at an 
earlier point, apparently, the opening words of Didaché viii. It also 
certainly contained Didaché vi. 1; and there is a hint that c. xiii. 
may have also been known to its compiler. Finally both documents 
hint, at beginning and end, that they are dealing with ‘ tradition’ and 
‘teaching.’ 

If we may sum up what we gain by the unearthing of this new 
witness in a word or two, we should say first that it gives us a new 
witness to the circulation of the Didaché in that form which is testi- 
fied to by Barnabas, the Latin Version, and the Canons, and which 
we have elsewhere ventured to call the ‘Egyptian’ text. Next, in 
doing this, it gives a new witness to the spuriousness of i. 3, eiAvyetre 
—ii.2. Next, it assures us that the peculiar and most logical order 
in which the Canons arrange the sins of lust in ii. 2 is not an indi- 
_ vidualism of that document, but an inheritance. Perhaps a word 
here will not be out of place. There are four orders in which the 
first four prohibitions of ii. 2 have come down to us : — 
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3. 4. Bryennios’ MS. and Apostolical Constitutions. 
2. 3. Barnabas and Clement of Alexandria (ved. ii. 10). 
4. 3. Ecclesiastical Canons and Pseudo-Athanasius. 

4 3]. [4]. Latin Version. 


[1]. 4 


The Latin Version is in some confusion in this context, and that casts 
some doubt on its testimony. The original order is pretty sure to 
have been 1. 2. 3. 4. or else 1. 2. 4. 3., and now there is good reason 
to believe that the latter is the order of the Egyptian recension of 
the text; but which is the original order is more doubtful. It is 
worth noting, too, that the Pseudo-Athanasian source contained 
Didaché iii. 1-6 and vi., to both of which as parts of the original 
Didaché, objections have recently been raised ; and further that its 
scope included more than cheats i.—vi., and embraced Caen Vili. 
and perhaps also chapter xiii.’ 


II. Zhe Book of Jubilees and the Didaché. 


A very strong tendency has developed itself among students of the 
Didaché to look for a Jewish form of it on which our present Didaché 
was based, and from which it was christianized by more or less inter- 
polation or rewriting. The original incitement to this opinion was 
the difficulty of accounting for the complicated relations that exist ” 
between the Zeaching and Barnabas ; and as Barnabas’s borrowings 
practically confine themselves to the first six chapters of the Zeach- 
ings, the hypothesis has usually taken the form of supposing the pre- 
existence of a Jewish Zwo Ways. Dr. Lightfoot, at the Church 
Congress of 1884 (see Expositor, January, 1885, p. 8), in commend- 
ing this hypothesis, says: ‘The idea of the Zwo Ways was familiar 
to Greek philosophers. May not some pious Jew, then, have taken 
up this idea and interwoven into it the moral code of the Old Testa- 
ment, writing perhaps under the mask of a heathen philosopher, who 
thus was made an unwilling witness to the superiority of Jewish 
ethics? The adoption of a heathen pseudonym was not an uncom- 
mon device with the literary Jew before and about the time of the 
Christian era, as, for instance, in the maxims of the Pseudo-Phocylides 





1 The possible hint of chapter xiii. is found on col. 841, and runs, dicalws cuvd- 
yor kaprobs kal wh Exwv Te Gdtklas mparov wiv Tas axapyxas Tols iepevor rpsopepe. 
It may be added that the Syu¢agma borrows from Did. i. 2; ii. 2, 4; iii. 3, 4, 6, 8; 

vi. 1; viii. 1; and possibly xiii.; and that the Fazth of the Nicene Fathers borrows 
from Did. i. 2; ii. 2, 4, 6; iii. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8; vi. 1; viii. 1; and possibly xiii. 
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and the predictions of the Pseudo-Sibyllines.” From this original 
Jewish work he supposes both Barnabas and the 7zaching to have 
drawn. Dr. C. Taylor, in his two lectures on the Zeaching, recently 


. published, but delivered so long ago as the early summer of 1885, 


perceives that the document which Barnabas quotes is either the 
Teaching itself or a tradition or writing of which it has preserved 
the original form (pp. 7 and 44), but is led, on critical grounds, to 
“postulate the existence of an earlier form of the manual of the Zwo 
Ways, of Jewish character and possibly pre-Christian in date, on which 
our chapters 1-6 were framed” (p. 22). . Similarly, Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris, in his pamphlet on the Zeaching and the Sibyllines, while 
holding that the Pseudo-Phocylides has versified the Zeaching, and 
wrote late enough to have had before him such a book as cur Zeach- 
ing, yet, because he “ has omitted all references to the gospels which 
are found in the Zeaching,” and because his “ morality is so often 
inferior,” thinks “that we must either assume that the Phocylidist 
of the first century has produced a morality to be described in M. 
Sabatier’s way, as simplifiée pour les paiens, or we must fall back 
upon the existence of an earlier and more rudimentary Zzaching, 
ethically more continuous with the Jewish schools, and perhaps 
somewhat earlier than the Christian era.” “There is no reason, 
in the nature of things,” he adds, “against the existence of a Jewish 


-.or Essene A:3ax7, when we consider how actively proselytism was being 


carried on about the time of the Christian era, and reflect that eur 
own apostolic Zeaching must have been called into existence by 
somewhat similar circumstances. I see that M. Massebieau has made 
a similar suggestion (Revue de 1’ Histoire des Religions, x. 2. p. 168). 
‘Dans ces prescriptions qui sanctionnent un certain nombre de cou- 
tumes juives j’ai cru pouvoir distinguer les traces d’un enseignement 
destiné aux prosélytes juifs avant d’étre utilisé pour les catechuménes 
chrétiens.’ I think we may be confirmed in this view by a study of 
the ethics of the works of Philo” (p. 25). 

Now it appears to be perfectly manifest, that the affinities of our 
Teaching, especially if we will confine our attention to its first six 
chapters, are intensely Jewish. It seems equally clear that the roots 
of this treatise are set in Jewish soil, and that we may hope to trace 
back the matter here given us to a Jewish beginning. But I do not 
at all. share the hopes of those who are seeking traces of a Jewish 
writing which could justly be called the source of our Z7wo Ways, — 
which is sufficiently like -it to have furnished the matter in Barnabas 
that gives to that epistle so much of what is also found in our Zwo 
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Ways, or to have furnished the precepts which the Pseudo-Phocylides 
has versified and so come to seem to have versified our treatise. The 
common source of Barnabas and the Zeaching as given to us in 
Bryennios’s MS., is a Christian, not a Jewish volume, as the character 
of the Latin version suggests, and as Dr. Taylor sees, when he says 
that the source of Barnabas was either our Zeaching or “a tradition 
or writing of which it has preserved the original form.” The Pseudo- 
Phocylides, too, had apparently our Zwo Ways and not a similar Jew- 
ish book before him ; and his omission of the references to the gospels 
in i. 3-ii. 1, is due to the failure of that section in the earliest Christian 

- Teaching —in other words, to its being a later interpolation into the 
Christian treatise itself. Neither do I think it accurate to describe 
our Zwo Ways as containing, after the omission of i. 3-ii. 1, nothing 
which is distinctly Christiar. Its essence seems to me to be Chris- 
tian ; it appears to me to be still based on Matthew’s Gospel in a real 
sense, and to be throughout the free composition of a hand that was 
at once Jewish and Christian. I look for the discovery of Jewish 
models on which this treatise was fashioned, of Jewish parallels by 
which it is illustrated, of Jewish nuclei, even, about which it has been 
deposited, but not of a Jewish form in which also practically this 
same treatise circulated. The true state of the case seems to me to 
be adumbrated in some words of Dr. Egbert G. Smyth, printed as - 
long ago as April, 1884 (Zhe Andover Review, April, 1884, p. 432, 
note), although I cannot agree that the diversity between Barnabas 
and the Zeaching can be so explained. Dr. Smyth having spoken of 
the familiar use of the simile of the Zwo Ways among Jews and 
Gentiles alike, adds: “It looks as though a conception so readily 
adapted to didactic purposes early gathered about it appropriate 
materials, which were worked up on the basis of the Decalogue, and 
where the Christian spirit prevailed, by a free use of the Sermon on 
the Mount and other preceptive instruction, both oral and written.” 
If this be understood in a purely general sense, it perfectly expresses 
just what seems to have taken place. There is no difficulty in find- 
ing traces of Jewish treatises on the Zwo Ways, but they very remotely 
resemble our Zwo Ways ; and in Christian times, while our 7wo Ways 
alone seems to have had much circulation, it continued to be added 
to, and generally just from the material found in the Sermon on the 
Mount or other bodies of Christian precepts. The great interpola- 
tion which was so early intruded into chapter i. is one example ; the 
various reworkings in Barnabas, the Canons, the Constitutions, and 

the Pseudo-Athanasius furnish others. 
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Certainly all traces of a Jewish use of the parable of the Zwo Ways 
which have been adduced heretofore, are illustrative of our treatise 
rather than basal to it. That there were “detailed descriptions (as 
in the Zeaching) of the evil way” in circulation, seems to be often 
implied (cf. Taylor, p. 45); but not that there was this special 
detailed description of it. The canonical books gave the incitement 
to the formation of such treatises (Jer. xxi. 8, and Deut. xxx. 15 sg.), 
and the Jewish writers were not slow in following out the hint. How 
it was done may be seen as well as anywhere in the Zestaments of the 
XII. Patriarchs, ‘ Aser’ and ‘ Benjamin.’ The former of these testa- 
ments is entitled, “Concerning the two faces, of vice and virtue,” 
and begins: “Two ways God gave to the sons of men, and two 
minds and two doings and two places and twoends. On this account 
all things are two, one opposite the other. Two ways there are of 
good and evil; with respect to which there are two minds in our 
breasts distinguishing them. If, therefore, the soul desireth the good, 
its every act is in righteousness ; and if it sin, immediately it repent- 


’ eth. For considering righteous things and Casting away malice, it 


overthroweth immediately the evil thing and uprooteth the sin. But 
if the mind inclineth to evil, its every act is in malice ; and driving 
away the good, it taketh to it the evil and is ruled over by Beliar, and 
though it do the good thing, it perverteth it in evil. For whenever 
it beginneth as though to do good, it bringeth the end of its action 
to do evil; since the treasure of the devil is filled with the poison of 
an evil spirit.” With this beginning, Aser makes his testament a 
development of the thesis that these two ways and two minds are 
opposite to one another in such a sense that the presence of the one 
vitiates the other. Its message is that good men are povorpdcwrot, 
and therefore we must guard against becoming dirpdcwro, of good- 
ness and wickedness, and cleave unto goodness only. There is much 
in the details with which this thesis is illustrated that stands alongside 
the Zeaching, and the whole reminds us of it ; as, ¢.g., in the stress laid 
on the sin of double-facedness (cf. Did. ii. 4) ; but we have here 
illustration, not a trace of a source. The ethical part of the testa- 
ment of Benjamin, which is entitled “ of a pure mind,” opens (ch. iii), 
thus: “And you, my children, love ye the Lord, the God of heaven, 
and keep his commandments, . . . and let your mind be unto good. 
. . . Fear the Lord and love your neighbor; and even though the . 
spirits of Beliar allure you into every wickedness of trouble, yet shall 
no wickedness of trouble have dominion over you. . . . Know ye, 
my children, the end of a good man?” And then follows a descrip- 
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tion of the end and character of the good man, full of beautiful con- 
ceptions, but not suggestive to us of anything beyond a rather remote 
illustration of the ethical teaching of our Didaché. 

Whether these portions of the Testaments are the product of a 
Jewish-Christian or of a Jewish pen, their relation of resemblance 
to our Zeaching, and yet of essential disconnection from it, is some- 
what characteristic of the ethical teaching of Jewish writings of about 
the time of Christ. Much use, for instance, is made in the very 
meagre parenetic parts of the book of Enoch of the figure of the two 
ways of life and death (cf. ¢.g., xii. 71,16; xv. 82,4; xviii. 91, 3; 
xix. 99, 10, and 105, 2). The most interesting passage, probably, is 
the following, which I quote in Professor Schodde’s translation (xix. 94, 
I sg., p. 247) : “And now I say to you, my children, love justice and 
walk in it, for the paths of justice are worthy that they be accepted ; 
and the paths of injustice are destroyed suddenly and cease. And 
to certain men of @ future generation the paths of violence and of 


death will be revealed, and they will retreat from them, and will not . 


follow them. And now [I say to you, the just: Do not walk in the 
wicked path and in violence, and not in the paths of death, and do 
not approach them, that ye be not destroyed. But love and choose 
for yourselves justice and a. pleasing life, and walk in the paths of 
peace, that ye may live and have joy. And hold in the thoughts 
of your hearts, and let not my words be eradicated from your hearts ; 
for I know that the sinners will deceive men to make wisdom wicked, 
and it will not find a place, and all kinds of temptations will not 
cease.” ‘The way having been thus prepared to speak of individual 
sins, woes are next pronounced on certain classes of sinners, — those 
that build injustice and violence, and found deception ; who build 
their houses in sin, and acquire gold and silver, and trust in riches ; 
who revile and shed blood and pronounce cursés, repay evil to their 
neighbor, and witness untruth, and pursue the just and tread down 
the lowly, and practise injustice and destruction and reviling,—a 
long and very interesting list, in which attention is also paid to abor- 
tion and child-murder and idolatry and the like, but again which only 
illustrates, and does not account for our Teaching. 

A similar passage in the book of Jubilees stands somewhat nearer 
to our Zeaching. Indeed, I have sometimes fancied that it might even 
suggest a reminiscence one way or the other, or possibly preserve 
knowledge of a nucleus out of which our treatise may have grown. It 
is found in the testamentary discourse of Noah (Jubilees vii. 16 sg.), 
and closes with a sentence which lays the strongest stress on tradition. 
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The peculiarity of it which suggests our Zeaching is, that it connects 
the commands to love God and our neighbor with the simile of the 
two ways. Moreover, in several of its phrases‘it presents a rather 
odd resemblance to the Zeaching in some of the forms in which it 
has come down to us. For instance, near the beginning Noah com- 
mands his children “that they should bless him that created them” — 
just the phrase in Did. i. 2. “ And,’ it continues, “should honor 
father and mother”; and we are struck with the conjunction that 
occurs in Pseudo-Phocylides 8 (Orac. Sib. ii. 60) : “ First honor God 
and after that thy parents,” —a conjunction of commandments which 
has probably arisen from the Jewish arrangement of the “ten words,” 
by which the fifth commandment stood last on the first table ; and 
these two might easily be considered the summing up of the first 
table of the Law. In accordance with this conception, Noah is made 
to proceed immediately: “and each should love his neighbor and 
should preserve their souls from fornication and from all uncleanness 
and unrighteousness,” —-the progress being from the first to the 
second table, which the following sentences deal with. Next, after a 
somewhat diffuse sanction to these demands, drawn from the fate 
of the Watchers, Noah proceeds: “ Behold, I am the first to see your 
works, that ye do not walk in righteousness, for in the paths of de- 
struction have you commenced to walk.” Now, while we should not 
rashly draw conclusions from such parallels, they appear to me to be 
eminently worth noting, and at all events, unless we except Tobit iv., 
this is as close a parallel to our Zeaching as has yet turned up ina 
Jewish writing. I quote the passage in full from Dr. Schodde’s trans- 
lation (in the Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1886, p. 358 sg.) :— 

“And in the 28 Jubilee he [Noah] began to command the sons of 
his sons the ordinances and the commandments, all as he had learned 
them, and the judgments, and he testified to his sons that they should 
observe righteousness, and that they should cover the shame of their 
fiesh, and that they should bless him that created them} and should 
honor father and mother? and each should love his neighbor and 





1 Did. i. 2: “Thou shalt love God who made thee.” C7. Barrfabas xix. 2 (also 
xvi. 1); and Canons: ‘‘ Thou shalt love God who made thee and glorify him.” ... 
Justin, Apol. i. 16: ‘The greatest commandment is, “Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God and Him only shalt thou serve, with all thy heart and with all thy 
strength, the Lord God that made thee.”’ Cf. also 2 Clem. xv. 2. perky 

2 Pseudo-Phocylides 8 (Orac. Sib. ii. 60); ‘‘ First honor God and after that 
thy parents.” 

8 Did. i. 2: ‘Thou shalt love ... thy neighbor as thyself.” Cf. Canons 4 
and Constt. vii. 2. 
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should preserve their souls from fornication and from all uncleanness 
and unrighteousness." For on account of these three things the 
deluge came over the earth, namely, on account of fornication in 
which the Watchmen indulged against the commandments of their 
law with the daughters of men, and took to themselves wives from 
all whom they chose and made the beginning of uncleanness. . . . And 
the Lord destroyed everything from the face of the earth on account 
of their déeds, and on account of the d/o0d which was spilt over the 
earth. And we were left, I and you, my sons, and behold I am the 
first to see your works that ye do not walk in righteousness, forin 
the paths of destruction have you commenced to walk? and are sepa- 
rating yourselves each from his neighbor, and are envious the one of 
the other, and are not in harmony, each with his neighbor and his 
brother.* And yet, my sons, for I see and behold the Satans*® have 
commenced to lead astray you and your children ; and now I fear on 
your behalf that after my death ye will spill the blood of men over’ 
the face of the earth and that ye too will be destroyed from its face. 
For every one that sheds the blood of any man and every one that 
eats the blood in any flesh,® shall all be destroyed from the earth... . 
With regard to all blood over you which is in all the days that ye 
sacrifice an animal or a beast or whatever flies over the earth, and do 
a good deed concerning your souls,’ in your covering of that which 
has been spilt over the face of the earth. And ye shall not be like 
him that eats with blood,’ be strong that no one eat blood in your 
presence. . . . And now, my children, obey and practice righteous- 
ness and justice so that ye be planted in righteousness upon the 
whole face of the earth, and that your renown be elevated before 





1 Did. ii. 2 (cf. also iii. 1) and the following verses. Note here the distribu- 
tion into fornication and murder especially, and the prominence of these points 
in Did. ii. 2. Cf. the order in the Latin version and also the Pseudo-Athanasius. 

2 Did. i. 1, v. 13 Barn. xix. 1, 2, xx. I., etc. 

8 Did. iii. 2, and iv. 3: “Thou shalt not make division.” Barn. xix. 11, 
Canons 3. Pseudo-Athanasius: “Thou shalt not be dissentious.” 

* Do., also Barn. xix. 2: ‘“‘ Thou shalt not cleave to those that walk in the way 
of death.” es 

5 Barn. xviii: “ But over the other [the way of darkness, are] angels of Satan”; 
xx. I: * But the way of the black one is crooked and full of curse.” 

6 Pseudo-Athanasius ad iit: “Thou shall not kill. . . . Abstain from blood.” 
(See above.) 

7 Cf. Did. iv. 6; Barn. xix. 11; also Barn. xix. 8: “As much as thou canst, 
thou shalt make purification for thy soul.” 

8 Pseudo-Athanasius, as above. 
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my God who has saved me from the water of the deluge.... And 
the first fruits’ that they gather shall be brought before the Lord our 
God, the most high, who created heaven and earth and all things, so 
that they bring in fatness, the first of the wine and oil as first fruits 
upon the altar of the Lord who receives it, and what is left the ser- 
vants of the Lord shall eat before the altar which he has accepted. 
. . . For this did Enoch, the father of your father Methuselah, 
command his sons, and Methuselah his son Lamech, and Lamech 
commanded me all the things which his father commanded him ; but 
I command it to you, my children, just as Enoch commanded his son 
in the first Jubilee ; while he was alive, in his generation, the seventh, 
he commanded and testified to his sons and to the sons of his. sons, 
until the day of his death.” 





1 Did. xiii. 3, etc. 
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Jacob's Blessing. 





BY PROF. J. P. PETERS, PH.D. 





N studying commentaries on Hebrew prophets and poets I have 
often been astonished at the amount of effort expended: in the 
attempt to determine which of two or more permissible renderings of 
an obscure or equivocal passage was the correctone. It has seemed 
to me that the obscurity of the greater number of these passages, and 
their peculiar constructions, — which are the despair of grammarians, 
—are due to the intention of the writer to play on words, either say- 
ing two things at once, or saying one thing and insinuating another. 
Such a playing on words is characteristic of Arabic poetry, and, how- 
ever frivolous and unworthy it may seem to us, to orientals it appears 
sufficiently forcible and dignified to be used on the most solemn 
occasions. New Testament commentators have recognized a large 
number’ of such plays on words, but in the Old Testament, where 
they abound probably to a far greater extent, and especially in the 
prophets and poets, they have been, for the most part, disregarded. 
The first chapter of the prophet Micah is a curious and unmistakable 
instance of this playing upon words; but, on the whole, the best 
example of a sustained playing upon words which I have observed in 
the Old Testament is the so-called Blessing of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 
The object of this paper is to point out some of the word-playgs in 
that poem, and to make a few suggestions regarding its date, as deter- 
mined by its allusions to historical events. But, first, it is necessary 
to say that the very possibility of such playing on words as we have 
in the Old Testament is conditioned on an unpointed text. A pointed 
text must, of necessity, adopt one reading to the exclusion of the 
others. Such passages ought, therefore, to be studied with little or 
no regard for the Massoretic pointing, —a rule which I shall apply in 
the present instance. 
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Reuben — my first-born, thou art my strength, and firstling of my 
manly power ; 

Superabundance of lifting up, and superabundance of force ; 

Bubbling over like water, abound not; 

For thou ascendedst thy father’s bed ; 

Then defiledst thou: my couch he ascended. 


This is the ordinary translation ; but the second line is quite capa- 
ble of another rendering, and the force of the whole is lost unless 
this second meaning also be perceived. Pointing as PANY the word 


which the Massoretes have pointed FAN YW, we can translate lines 2 
and 3 thus: — : 


Remnant of destruction, and remnant of violence ; 
Bubbling over like water remain not. 


This is an interpretation of the consonant text at least as admissible, 
in itself considered, as that of the Massoretes. {is MWR is a 


phrase for the description of the first-born, used in Deut. xxi. 17, 
and to him belong the rights of primogeniture (™@"55 BSW). 
Those rights are there defined as being two shares (B"5W 83), a 
double portion, of all his father’s possessions. ‘These two shares are 
represented in our passage by the repetition of "\P\%; one share 
being FINW “V5, and the other SY “\P{". To the first-born should 
belong a great blessing, in two portions. In reality, Reuben practi- 
cally vanished from among the tribes of.Israel. Accordingly, the 
words used have a double sense, as above pointed out. If we turn to 
the LXX. we find an evidence in the translation cxAnpds pZpecOar Kat 
oxAnpos aifadns that the Greek translators perceived in the words 
another sense than that of blessing. The Peshito renders : — 


Remnant of lifting up, and remnant of might; 
Thou didst dissolve like water, thou abidest not. 


This rendering brings out the force of the comparison with water, 
namely, that Reuben was dissolved like water, which has no cohesion. 
If now we turn to the history of Reuben, we find primogeniture 
everywhere ascribed to him, the word "S555 being used over and 
over with reference to him. In the stories of Joseph, and of Dathan 
and Abiram, we find a recognition of, or reference to, this same pri- 
mogeniture. In the Song of Deborah (Jud. v. 15) Reuben is repre- 
sented as in existence, but holding aloof from his brethren ; later, 
the tribe disappears from history. In the Mesha stone (850 B.c.) 
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we find Reuben’s land largely, if not altogether, in the possession of 
Moab. The same conditions also existed at the time of Isaiah, if 
Isa. xv., xvi. reflect the conditions of the time of that prophet. If we 
turn to the Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 6), we read : — 


Let Reuben live and not die, 
Nor be his men a few! 

























This seems to show that at the time of the composition of Deut. 
xxxiii. 6 Reuben had practically ceased to exist, in which that passage 


is in entire accord with Gen. xlix. 3, 4, as I understand the intention 
of those verses.! 
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5. Simeon and Levi— brethren ; 
Instruments of oppression their swords. 
6. Into their circle enter not, my soul, 


With their congregation unite not, mine honor; 
For in their wrath they slew men, 
And in their kindness hamstrung cattle. 
7. Cursed be their anger, for it was violent, 
And their fury, for it was harsh. 
I divide them in Jacob, 
And scatter them in Israel. 









1 With regard to the last two words of v. 4, Moy ‘p18, I feel satisfied neither 
as to pointing or translation. According to the laws of parallelism, and accord- 
ing to Massoretic usage elsewhere, we should expect ‘YS’. It seems, also, as 
though we should have a noun following it. In this and the following passages 
I have not deemed it advisable to stop to discuss poetical structure, but have tried 


to arrange the lines so as best to bring out the various rhymes, both final and 
medial, 
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This translation of v. 5 is a tradition, as to the correctness of which 
there is much uncertainty ; LXX. reads >> instead of alas) and 


connects BPA A\735%5 with PS, to cut, treating the ~§ as prepo- 
sition prefixed. In this latter respect Peshito agrees with LXX. The 
whole passage seems to refer to the story of Dinah (Gen. xxxiv.), 
and a hostile animus towards Levi is manifest. In v. 6 the word 
bay appears to have been chosen with special and sarcastic refer- 
ence to the functions of the tribe of Levi, and the Levitical use of 
the word Lay The latter half of that verse seems to point to the 
contrast between the murderous conduct of Levi in the story of 
Dinah, and the priestly function which he claimed among the tribes. 
Accordingly, "WY? py BsS33 seems to me a satirical and 
bitter reference to the sacrificial functions peculiar to Levi. Their 
part was in gracious and peaceful worship to sacrifice unto Jehovah, 
but instead they slaughtered men in violence, and destroyed their 
possessions. Similarly, v. 7 gives a satirical and bitter explanation of 
the fact that Levi had no inheritance in Israel, connecting it with the 
bloody deed wrought at Shechem. Throughout these verses, it will 
be observed, Simeon is merely a lay-figure ; the animosity is directed 
against Levi. These verses breathe strongly the spirit of the northern 
kingdom, or Samaria (cf. 1 Kings xii. 31; 2 Chron. xi. 13-15). It 
is interesting to compare with this the corresponding passage in the 
Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 8-11). That is indeed a blessing. 
So far as allusions to the past are concerned, it is founded on the 
incidents recorded concerning Moses and Aaron at Massah and 
Meribah, and the action of the whole tribe against the worshippers of 
the golden calf (Ex. xxxii. 27, 29). With relation to the present, it 
refers to the Levites as the guardians of the covenant, the teachers 
of the law, and the sacrificers for the whole people. In its present 
form, Simeon is left out of the Blessing of Moses, but Heilprin, in 
his Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, following Graetz, who, 
in his turn, follows Rabbi Eliezer, “a Talmudical authority of the 
second century of the Christian era,” proposes to substitute Simeon 
for Judah. This would place Simeon in his natural order immediately 
after Reuben. The verse (Deut. xxxiii. 7) would then contain an 
intelligible word-play on the name Simeon. — At present, it reads : — 


Hear, Jehovah, Judah’s voice, 
And bring him unto his people. 
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This does not seem applicable to Judah, but is applicable to Simeon. 
If this amendment be adopted, — and it certainly is an enticing one, 
—vwe shall have in both Blessings the same picture of Simeon’s con- 
dition, namely, that he was a lost tribe. But this change, according 
to Heilprin, involves a second change in order that Judah be not 
omitted altogether. He would, accordingly, transpose the latter part 
of v. 7, placing it immediately before v. 11, thus depriving Levi’s 
blessing of its incongruous military suffix. Judah’s blessing would 
thus follow that of Levi, as in the Blessing of Jacob. Beginning with 
the word 4°"%, as a play on the name of Judah, it would read : — 


Judah, — with his hands he fought for himself; 
And an aid against his foes art thou. 
Bless, Jehovah, his might, 
And accept his handiwork. 
- Crush the loins of his opponents, 
And his haters, that they rise not. 


This gives a much more satisfactory sense, which does not, however, 
necessarily prove the correctness of the emendation. 
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8. Judah thou, praise thee thy brethren. 
Thy hand is on the neck of thy foes ; 
Do homage to thee the sons of thy father. 
9. A lion’s whelp is Judah ; 
From the prey, my son, thou art gone up. 
He bowed, he crouched like a lion, 
Or a lioness; who rouseth him? 


10. Departeth not a en from Judah, 

Nor a staff from between his feet, 

Until he come to Shiloh 

To whom is the obedience of the peoples. 
II. He bindeth to the vine his foal, 

And to the choice-vine his she-ass ; 

He hath washed in wine his raiment, 

And in the blood of grapes his mantle. 
12. Dark as to the eyes from wine, 

And white as to the teeth from milk. 


The first play on the name Judah in the word "}4"44" is the same as 
in Gen. xxix. 35. There is also a second play on the name in "}"43, 


which is the same as in Deut. xxxiii. 7. The reference to the lion in 
v. 9 gains force if one can suppose the lion to have been the emblem 
and standard of the tribe of Judah, and similarly, as will appear later, 
the references in the case of Ephraim gain force if we can suppose 
the bull to have been the emblem or standard of that tribe. Both of 
these, it will be observed, are cherubic emblems. In v. 10 the paral- 
lelism with {3W compels us to understand pps as a neuter, — 


staff, and not ruler. Similarly, in Num. xxi. 18, we find it used as a 
synonymous parallel to FUSW ey. In the word SY’? lurks the 
second sense “tribe.” As to the translation of the words "5 "Jy 
by ayyy 335, it cannot be denied that, grammatically, the rendering 
“until Shiloh come” is possible. To make this rendering intelligible, 
however, it appears to be necessary to regard Shiloh as a mystical 
name for Messiah, for which no argument outside of the passage 
itself can be produced. Furthermore, if this rendering be adopted, 
we then find the passage in direct conflict with the facts of history, 
for the sceptre departed from Judah long before He came whom 
we hold to be Messiah ; and the Jews believe Messiah is not yet come. 
Kalisch would render: ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, — even when they come to 
Shiloh,—and to him shall be submission of the nations.” His 
rendering of "5 “}¥ seems to me hardly possible, but his understand- 
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ing of the historical allusion in wtb nypy I believe to be correct. Dill- 
mann understands the historical allusion in ™D"W to be to the 
transfer of the “central point of the congregation and of the Taber- 
nacle from Gilgal to Shiloh.” He would, then, make Judah the sub- 


ject of 335, and also the noun referred to by the pronoun s54. 
But Judah never possessed the sceptre until the time of David. 
Dillmann refers to the fact that Judah stood in the first line in 
battle, and that he went up first to battle against the Canaanites. 
Admitting these as historical facts, the man must be hard pushed to 
prove a foregone conclusion who will adduce them as sufficient evi- 
dence that Judah was the sceptre-bearer. It is the difficulty which 
they have found in explaining the allusion in ptgnyyy that has led 
Dillmann and others to do such violence to the plain facts of history. 
From before the conquest to the time of Saul, Ephraim, and not 
Judah, possessed or claimed a sort of hegemony, which was, during 
that period, the nearest approach to sceptre-bearing. After Moses’ 
death, Joshua the Ephraimite became the leader of the people. 
Ephraim, his tribe, assumed the hegemony, and accordingly the cen- 
tral sanctuary was located at Shiloh, within the territory of that tribe. 
During the anarchical period of the Judges we find at least two dis- 
tinct claims to hegemony on the part of Ephraim, once over against 
Gideon (Jud. viii. 1), and once over against Jephthah (Jud. xii. 1). 
Judah became the leading and ruling tribe only through the prowess 
of David. Its rule continued unbroken until the beginning of the 
reign of Rehoboam, when, at a great parliament held at Shechem, 
the majority of the tribes, under the leadership of Jeroboam, an 
Ephraimite, revolted, and set up a new kingdom. We should expect, 
in connection with a reference to the departure of the sceptre, or of 
tribes — for the double sense should be borne in mind — from Judah, 
an allusion to this parliament of Shechem. Does such an allusion lie 
in the words of the text? Heilprin, in his Aistorical Poetry of the 
Ancient Hebrews, calls attention to the fact that Samuel ben Meir, 
“a sagacious rabbinical commentator of the twelfth century,” had 
remarked “that the name Shechem, in connection with Rehoboam, 
as elsewhere in connection with Joshua, stands exceptionally for 
Shiloh, which was but a few hours’ walk south of it.” Heilprin holds 
“ that the place intended to be indicated, here and. there, was a great 
national camping-ground between the two towns, generally called 
after Shiloh.” Kalisch maintains substantially the same view. 

Perhaps I cannot better arrange the proof of the identity of the 
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place of assembly referred to as Shiloh with that referred to as She- 
chem, than by quoting Heilprin once more. “ We read in the book of 
Joshua (xviii. 1) that, on the conquest of Canaan, ‘the whole congre- 
gation of the children of Israel assembled at Shiloh, and set up the 
tabernacle of the congregation there’; that their camp remained ‘at 
Shiloh’ (xviii. 9); that Joshua, dividing the conquered land between 
the tribes, ‘cast lots for them at Shiloh, before Jehovah’ (xviii. 10) ; 
that when the report came that the tribes of Reuben and Gad and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh had built an altar east of the Jordan, ‘the 
whole congregation assembled at Shechem to go to war against them’ 
(xxii. 10-12) ; and, after all this, that ‘Joshua gathered all the tribes 
of Israel #0 Shechem,’ and that there their elders, chiefs, judges, and 
officers ‘presented themselves before God’ (xxiv. 1) ; that ‘Joshua 
made a covenant with the people that day, and set them a statute 
and an ordinance a¢ Shechem,’ and to commemorate the covenant, 
‘took a great stone and set it up ¢keve, under an oak that was dy 
Jehovah's sanctuary’ (xxiv. 25, 26). In all this latter narrative She- 
chem evidently stands for Shiloh, for at Shiloh was ‘ Jehovah’s sanc- 
tuary’ under Joshua.” The proof here presented seems to me 
absolute, unless a man wish to assume two sanctuaries of Jehovah, 
one at Shechem, the other at Shiloh. Of the history of Shiloh during 
the period of the Judges, it is scarcely necessary to remind any one, 
excepting, perhaps, that the camp was there on occasion of the Ben- 
jamite war (Jud. xxi. 12). It is interesting to note that Abijah the 
prophet, who was in a sense the cause of Jeroboam’s revolt, came 
from Shiloh,’ and that Jeroboam “built” Shechem as his capital. 
The proximity of Shechem, thus raised to new importance, while the 
old sanctuary of Shiloh was but a name of the past, naturally, in 
course of time, led to the use of the name of Shechem as the desig- 
nation of the national camping-ground instead of Shiloh, which latter 
designation lingered only in a few instances.' To me, accordingly, 
the passage (Gen. xlix. 10) BYSY ... 33H" ns seems to refer 
to the revolt against Judzan supremacy successfully conducted by 
Jeroboam. Jeroboam is, then, in thought the subject of RS°. With 





.! It is worth while to call attention in this connection to the story of Abimelech, 
and the existence near Shechem of “an oak” (Jud. ix. 6), such as that alluded 
to in Josh. xxiv. 25, 26, and also, in or by Shechem, of a sanctuary of an El (Jud. . 
ix. 46) or Baal (Jud. ix. 4) of the Covenant. The relation established between 
Shiloh and Shechem may help to explain these references in the story of Abim- 
lech. 
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v. 11 the reference to Judah is resumed, and the remaining two verses 
describe the luxuriance and abundance in which Judah and Jerusalem 
revelled. 


13, roe ov Fmd joist 
max Find xT 
srs Oy ins" 


13. Zebulun — at the coast of the sea he dwelleth, 
And he is a coast for ships, 
And his side is toward Zidon. 


Here there is a play on the root-meaning of bs; (53553, inner- 
chamber), to dwell, The same play occurs in Gen. xxx. 20, and, in 
addition, a play on the similarity of sound between byes and: 33}. 
In the Blessing’ of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 19, 20) there seems to be a 
play on the similarity of sound between Laan and Pz}. Our verse 
gives Zebulun a seacoast (Jud. v. 17 uses the same words of Asher), 
contrary to Josh. xix. 10-16, and the reference to Zidon seems to 
show that it was on the Mediterranean. On the other hand, the 
Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 18, 19), where Issachar and Zebulun 
are mentioned together as enjoying the treasures of the sea, as also 
the reference to the deportation by Tiglath-pileser in Isa. viii. 23 and 
2 Kings xv. 29, seems to show that Zebulun bordered on the sea of 
Galilee. It is noticeable that both here and in Deut. xxxiii. the order 
of Gen. xxx. has been reversed,:and Zebulun placed before Issachar. 
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14. Issachar — a bony ass, 
Crouching among the pens. 
15. For he saw Pie that it was good, 


And the land, that it was pleasant ; 
And he bowed his shoulder to burdens, 
And became one paying tribute. 
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There is, as concerns the name, possibly a recognition of the same 
play on words as in Gen. xxx. 16-18, but this is very doubtful. The 
same reproach which in Jud. v. 16 is directed against Reuben is here 
directed against Issachar, and the same singular word, E°FASW ss, 
is used in both places. Inv. 15 there is the second sense, imple) 


“tribute,” as indicated. : 

16. sOsnwr paw INNS Lay ET 

7 PS OY Ew oy wr pt 
sims 1359 Se" | pip “apy wan 


16. Dan judges his ‘people like one of the tribes of Israel. 

17. Be Dan a serpent on the road, a viper on the path, 
Striking the horse’s heels, that his rider falleth backward. 

| CSP AND Sow °5 


For thy salvation have I waited, Jehovah.) 


The play on the name is the same as in Gen. xxx. 6. So far as 
historical allusions are concerned, our verse seems to point to a period 
when Dan was quite insignificant in point of strength and numbers, 
and to a time when it lay on the road by which invasions threatened 
Israel. In other words, it points to a time after the removal to Laish, 
and before the first Assyrian deportation, or even before the Syrian 
conquests of the time of Jehu. Jud. v. 17, on the other hand, 
belongs to a period when Dan still dwelt on the Philistine seacoast. 
Deut. xxxiii. 22 agrees with our passage as to the dwelling-place of 
the tribe. It reads: “and of Dan he said: Dan is a lion’s whelp; 
he springeth from Bashan.” I have placed v. 18 in brackets because 
it does not seem to me to belong to the original poem, but to be 
rather a pious ejaculation or prayer added or inserted later. Fora 
somewhat similar case, compare Isa. ii. 22. 


19. wn 9 1 
:Dapy I NIT 
19. Gad— a squad invadeth him, 


And he cutteth their heel. 


The sound certainly dominates the sense in this verse, and I doubt 
whether we should look for any political or historical allusions, except- 
ing only a general reference to the Arab forays, to which the gee- 
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graphical position of the tribe peculiarly exposed it. The play on 
words in Gen. xxx. 11 is different, and not very intelligible. The 
blessing in Deut. xxxiii. 20, 21 is of an entirely different character. 
It is largely based, apparently, on the story of the conquest, or else, 
as Heilprin thinks, a reference to the conquest has been attached to 
the original blessing. In Jud. v.17 Gad is rebuked for taking no part 
in Barak’s uprising. 


20. somd saw “WK 
sor 2991 TP NIT 
20. Asher — fat his food, 


For he yieldeth royal dainties. 


The play upon the name in Gen. xxx. 13 thinks of "WX as having 
the root-meaning “bless.” Both here and in Deut. xxxiii. 24 the 
same signification of the tribal name is in the mind of the writer, and 
is applied to the richness of the [and and its products. We know 
almost nothing of the history of this tribe ; only we learn from Jud. 
i. 31, 32 that, so far from conquering the land where it dwelt, it simply 
went in and dwelt among the Canaanites ; and from Jud. v. 17 that 
it took no part in Barak’s uprising. 


ss: snow mos “Smpo 
PEW “Os IIT 


In this verse there is no reference to the play on the name in Gen. 
xxx. 8. There is, moreover, no play here on the meaning of the 
name, but merely a species of alliteration in the repetition as the 
prominent letter of the two following words of the final letter, by, of 
sims. Deut. xxxiii. 23 agrees with our verse only in representing 
Naphtali as highly blessed and prosperous,—a condition certainly 
not existing when the eighth chapter of Isaiah was written. As to 
the translation of our passage, according to the Massoretic pointing 


it must mean : — 
Naphtali —a hind let loose, 
That giveth goodly words. 


What the allusion is in this case is not clear. LXX. seem to have 


read OY for TOK, and “PD$E for “PSN. Substituting this 


pointing, the verse would read : — 





1 I have assumed, with commentators in general, that the 1 prefixed by the 
Massoretes to this verse properly forms the close of the preceding verse. 
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Naphtali — a terebinth stretched out, 
That yieldeth boughs of beauty. 


This makes a reading more consistent with itself than that of the 
Massoretes. The thought of this verse might readily have been sug- 
gested by the position of Naphtali, which flourished by the Sea of 
Galilee, as a tree flourishes by the water. Dillmann suggests that the 
term “stretched out” is applied on account of the shape of Naph- 
tali’s territory ; but I doubt whether any but a modern scholar, with 
a map before him, could have reached such an idea. It seems to me 


that the word =m ow is chosen for its letter by, and because other- 
wise it will serve well enough to express fertility and a goodly growth. 
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It is customary to explain {5 in the first line as the feminine 
participle of (["\B, equivalent to m2, and meaning “ fruit-bear- 
ing,” z.¢., “tree.” The passage is then rendered : — 
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Fraitful (son of a tree) is Joseph, 
Fruitful, by a fountain, 
Branches (daughters) run over the wall. 


In the play on the name Ephraim in Gen. xli. 52 it is connected 
with the root "|g, “fruit”; but in the book of Hosea we meet 
with a double play on the name Ephraim, as connected with the 
root "\§3, or with the root "\g3, “bull.” So in Hosea xiv. 2 we have, 
apparently, a double sense given for the word "3, carrying out 
this double word-play. There is a similar double play on the name 
B°|N in the first three lines of our passage. In their second sense 
we may render those three lines as follows : — - 


A bullock (son of a cow) is Joseph. 
A bullock by a fountain ; 
Daughters have marched in procession to a bull. 


In confirmation of this second rendering, we may cite Deut. xxxiii. 
17, where Ephraim is designated as Joseph’s first-born “ bull,” wjth 
a play also on the word for first-born. 


TL mw 33 
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His first-born bullock, — glory is his, 
The horns of a mountain ox his horns ; 


With them he thrusts peoples, 
The ends of the earth likewise. 


The part which the heifer or bullock plays, moreover, in Ephraim’s 
religious history is well known, and of itself inclines us to suspect, in 
the playing upon words and historical allusions in which this Blessing 
of Jacob abounds, some allusion to the similarity of |) and B"HX, 
and some reference. to Ephraimite worship. The doubling of the 
phrase FU |= seems to be an allusion to the dual form of BX. 


The word 9", in line 2, than which the LXX. evidently read some- 


thing else, may possibly be intended as a reference to that to which 
Amos and Hosea refer in 7}$$*P\S, where they apparently play on‘ 


the words Ts and Tix: In line 3, "YX seems to be a feminine 


plural form, of the same formation as in Aramaic and Assyrian. The 
meaning of this word in the secondary translation is the regular 
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meaning, rather than that given in the primary translation. In the 
secondary translation, F{"\H) is treated as another form of ™™B, 
‘TT 


“cow,” and “jt? is read as “\4tZ?, “ox.” The remainder of our 
passage is full-of difficulties, but they do not appear to be caused by 
word-plays. 


23- But they dealt harshly, and contended with him, 
And persecuted him — the bowmen. 

24. But his bow abideth ever, 
And supple are the muscles of his hands, 
Through the help’of Jacob’s strong-one 
Through the protection of Israel’s Rock (?) ; 
Through the God of thy father, that helpeth thee, 
And the Almighty, that blesseth thee, 
With blessings of the heavens above, 
Blessings of the deep spread cut beneath, 
Blessings of breasts and womb. 
Thy father’s blessings — 
Which prevail above the bounties of the eternal mountains, 
The pleasant things of the everlasting hills — 
Come on Joseph's head, 
On the crown of the head of his brethren’s prince. 


The reference in verse 23f. seems to be both to the story of Joseph, 
as told in Genesis, and also to the oppression of Ephraim under 
Solomon, which finally led to Jeroboam’s revolt. The last verse 
claims the hegemony for Ephraim as over against Judah, agreeing 
therein with the story of Joseph. The whole passage is conceived 
from the standpoint of Ephraim, and argues a north Israelite origin. 
Manasseh is not directly alluded to in the passage, appearing to be 
subordinated to Ephraim under the name Joseph. In verse 23, 27) 
of the Massoretes is a dag Acydsevov. Sam. and LXX. offer 5°54, 
which seems to suit the metre better, and does not involve the inven- 
tion of a meaning. Line g does not seem to me possible in its pres- 
ent form. In order to leave no blank, I have translated what seems 
to me to be the general idea. Lines 12-19 find a valuable commen- 
tary in Deut. xxxiii. 13-16. In accordance with the external testi- 
mony of Deut. xxxiii. 15, as also of the internal testimony of the 
parallelism I have substituted in line 16, °3\{"\) for °"\39), and con- 
nected |} with the preceding, instead of with the succeeding word. 
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Benjamin —a wolf that raveneth; 
In the morning he eateth prey, 
And at evening divideth spoil. 


If one might suppose the wolf to be the emblem of Benjamin, this 
passage would gain in force. The tribal characteristics here referred 
to are well exemplified in Jud. xix.—xxi., as also in the history of Saul. 
There is no allusion in this passage to the play on the name Benjamin 
in Gen. xxxv. 18. The tone of the passage is hostile; it is an un- 
friendly characterization of the history and attributes of the border 
tribe. In this it stands in marked contrast with Deut. xxxiii. 12, 
which is written from the standpoint of Jerusalem and the Temple. 
At the time of the latter, Benjamin has evidently become a mere 
adjunct of the stronger Judah, whose only distinction is that Jerusa- 
lem and the Temple are within his geographical limits. 

A consideration of the historical and political allusions in the Bless- 
ing of Jacob seems to show that it is the composition of a poet of 
the northern kingdom at some time, probably, between the reigns 
of Jeroboam and Ahab. The Blessing of Moses belongs to a later 
period, when amicable relations existed between the two kingdoms, 
and is the work of a poet of the prophetic school in Judah, who 
believed in national union, and unity of worship at the Jerusalem 
temple. The standpoint of the author in time and opinion may be 
described as approximately that of the prophet Amos. It is not 
meant to assert, however, that these are necessarily the dates of com- 
position of the various individual “ blessings.” The Blessing of Jacob 
especially is far from homogeneous in style or treatment. A com- 
parison of the various “ blessings” in Gen. xlix. and Deut. xxxiii. with 
corresponding passages in Jud. v. and Gen. xxx. seems to show that 
these tribal characterizations or “ blessings” were of ancient origin. 
What was done by the authors of Gen. xlix. and Deut. xxxiii. was to 
work up such more. ancient separate couplets into one complete 
poem, modifying and amplifying the same by those historical and 
political allusions which their time and standpoint suggested. 

But, if the Blessing of Jacob be such as is here supposed, the 
question arises, how and when did it attain its present position in the 
sacred books of the Jews? Imbedded in the books of Kings is a 
long section, drawn from at least two literary works, which might be 
designated respectively as Tales of the Prophet Elijah, and Miracles 
of the Prophet Elisha. This section differs strikingly from the sur- 
rounding material, and was evidently drawn not from archives, but 
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from collections of popular tales. Moreover, those collections of 
tales were evidently compositions or compilations of poets or narra- 
tors of the northern kingdom. The book of Judges again is a prose 
epic, consisting of a number of stories of the heroes of various tribes. 
It will be noticed, however, that no heroes of the tribe of Judah are 
included among those whose exploits are told in the body of this 
book. On the other hand, the editor of the book as we have it, 
manifestly did belong to the tribe, or at least the kingdom of Judah. 
So also the books of Amos and Hosea are concerned with, and belong 
to, the northern kingdom, although Amos himself was a native of 
Judah. But both of these books, as we have them, were edited in 
Judah. In the case of Amos, this is proved by vi. 2, a prose insertion 
in a lyrical passage, containing historical allusions which fix its date at 
about 711 B.c. In the case of Hosea, a Judean editing is shown by 
the method of insertion of the references to Judah and Jerusalem. 
For example: in v. 13, although the name of Judah is introduced, 
yet the context concerns only Ephraim or Israel. This is one of 
many instances which go to show that the references to Judah are 
not of the essence of the book, but belong rather to the editing. 
It has seemed to me not improbable that the book was edited by 
Hosea himself for Hezekiah’s library. Solomon’s Song is another 
example of the literary compositions of the northern kingdom. A 
considerable portion of the most interesting, and, from a literary 
point of view, most artistic of the patriarchal stories have a similar 
origin. Some of these stories, moreover, contain historical and polit- 
ical allusions kindred to those contained in the Blessing of Jacob. 
Indeed, for the preservation of ancient legends and folklore, we seem 
to be especially indebted to the poets and narrators of the northern 
kingdom. 

Without entering into a discussion of the books of Samuel or of 
the Psalms, several of which latter, and notably those two to the tune 
of The Lilies (xlv., Ixxx.), seem to me to belong to the northern 
kingdom, I think it evident that in the first half of the eighth century 
B.c. the northern kingdom rather than the southern was the seat of 
literary, intellectual, and prophetical activity. The intellectual life 
which had begun in the days of David and Solomon perished with 
the great rebellion, to be revived later in the northern kingdom, where 
the conditions of national life were more favorable to such a revival 
than at Jerusalem. The fall of Samaria acted upon Judah as the 
capture of Constantinople acted upon Italy. Israelites sought refuge 
in Judah, bringing with them literary treasures and intellectual activity. 
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The result was a renaissance, and the age of Hezekiah became the- 
golden age of Hebrew literature. 

In Prov. xxv. 1 we are told that “the men of Hezekiah translated,” 
er transcribed, or wrote down “ proverbs of Solomon.” Here is an 
effort to collect and preserve the literary treasures of the past. The 
account of the step-clock in 2 Kings xx. 11 serves to show that Assyr- 
ian culture and civilization had already begun to make themselves felt 
in Judah. The account of Ahaz’ altar in 2 Kings xvi. 10 points in the 
same direction. It is not unnatural to suppose that the writing down 
of Solomon’s proverbs was for the purposes of a library in Jerusalem 
such as the Assyrian kings had long since begun to collect at Nineveh. 
I have already pointed out that the book of Amos was edited some- 
where about 711 B.c., apparently for this library. The first twelve 
chapters of Isaiah form a collection by themselves, quite separate 
from the rest of the book. Whereas chapters xiii—xxxix. are a con- 
glomerate, thrown together without order or arrangement, chapters 
i—xii. form an orderly and complete compilation, comprising some 
six or seven independent ‘sections or chapters, and yet, over against 
the following chapters, constituting both in arrangement and contents 
one book. Now these chapters contain only prophecies concern- 
ing Judah and Jerusalem, all of which were delivered, according to 
Cheyne, not later than about 711 B.c. That is to say, this book (Isa. 
i—xii.) was edited about the same time as Amos. I suppose Hosea 
and Micah also to have been edited about this time and for the same 
purpose, namely, for Hezekiah’s library. It was the formation of 
this library at just this time, and the desire, as shown in Prov. xxv. 1, 
to collect and preserve all the literary remains of the past, which 
led to the collection and preservation of so much of the literature of 
the northern kingdom but lately brought into Judah by the Israelite 
émigrés. No tales of the valor of heroes of Judah, no Judean folk- 
lore antedating the time of David, has been handed down to us; this 
literature belonged to the northern kingdom. Literary and antiqua- 
rian zeal led to the collection and reception of these northern tales 
and poems into Hezekiah’s library in spite of thvir occasional un- 
friendly allusions to Judah, and once received into that library, their 
use in historical works, owing to the awakened zeal for a knowledge 
of the past, was assured. So with the transference of intellectual 
activity from Samaria a new era begins in Judah, and soon the charm- 
ing tales and poems of the north, preserved in the library of Heze- 
kiah, begin to be woven into the more solid and ambitious works of 
the historians and lawyers of Jerusalem. 
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« This literary awakening could not fail to act on the priests. They 
were the custodians of those ancient religious and legal traditions 
which, coming down from the age of Moses, had grown with, and 
been modified by, changing times and conditions. . While some parts 
of the “law” were written, presumably the larger part of it was 
handed down mainly by word of mouth. Moreover, that which was 
written probably existed in various independent codes relating to 
different subjects. Some of these —such as a tariff of offerings, or 
tables of civil and criminal law, like those contained in the Book of 
the Covenant — may have been published, or set up at the Temple 
gates where they could be read by the worshippers. ‘The greater 
part of the “law,” however, seems to have been the exclusive, if not 
esoteric, possession of the priesthood of the Jerusalem temple. The 
literary activity of the renaissance made itself felt within the circle of 
the priests, leading them to begin to commit to writing their unwritten 
law as well as ancient traditions, customs, and ceremonies. ‘Thus was 
commenced the work which has given us the middle books of the 
Pentateuch, as well as much of Genesis and Joshua. 

But besides the merely literary activity*of the period, a strong 
prophetical or religio-ethical movement also made itself felt. Cen- 
tering about the Jerusalem temple, demanding unity of worship (2 
Kings xviii. 3, 4) as one of the necessary conditions of the purity of 
the religion of Jehovah, and as a component part of the Mosaic 
revelation, this movement endeavored to impart to the people at 
large the semi-esoteric “law” of the priesthood. The result of this 
attempt to instruct the people in the law of Moses, especially on its 
ethical side, —as it affected their life, not as it affected the details of 
priestly ritual,—to apply it to their actual needs and conditions, to 
force it on their conscience and belief by exhortation, and by the 
story of its original promulgation, was the book of Deuteronomy, 
which, as it seems to me, was a product of the age of Hezekiah. 

Such are the chief speculations suggested to my mind by a careful 
study and analysis of the Blessing of Jacob. 
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On Zech. vi. 1-7. 
BY PROF. E. C. BISSELL, D.D. 


HIS passage presents a difficulty regarded by most, perhaps, 
as insuperable. It has existed and been acknowledged as a 
difficulty, if not from time immemorial, at least during most of the 
time memorial. The old versions appear to have struggled unsuc- 
cessfully with it, —the Peshito, by the use of the scalpel, even con- 
fessing itself worsted. Modern commentators and critics have not 
hesitated to grapple with the problem, but in no case with results that 
command a wide acceptance. The recent excellent revision of our 
English version still leaves the unintelligible parts of the text, as 
doubtless the revisers themselves would be quite ready to confess, 
nearly as unintelligible as ever. 
The difficulty begins to be foreshadowed in vs. 3, where two epithets 
are applied to the horses attached to the fourth chariot. They are 
designated not only by their color ({j°"}"\S) like the others, but 
they are said to be strong (B"MPSN). The full force of it is felt in 
vss. 5-7, where the angel, in explaining the meaning of the vision, has 
nothing whatever to say of the first of the chariots to which the red: 
horses are attached; while he seems sharply to distinguish between 
the B55 and BAW attached to the fourth chariot, though 
just before treating them as identical. He is supposed here to assign 
to them different chariots, and wholly different fields of operation. A 
more palpable exegetical puzzle than this in appearance it would be 
difficult to find in the Old Testament. | 
It would be interesting, and not unprofitable, to examine in detail 
the more important attempts at harmonizing the several statements 
with one another. It is unnecessary, however, as the theory I now 
propose is wholly independent, and modestly suggested from an 
entirely different point of view. I find, in short, the key to the 
problem in Zech. vi. 1-7, in Zech. i. 8. In the latter passage, like- 
wise, four kinds of horsts appear in a vision of this prophet. On the 
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first, the red, rides one who is described as the leader of the rest. 
He speaks of the other three as executing commissions in which he 
does not personally participate. Such commissions are similar to 
those given to the chariots in our passage. The horsemen are “to 
walk to and fro through the earth.” They afterwards return and 
report to him. 

This, accordingly, we take to be the relation of the first chariot 
mentioned in Zech. vi. to the other three ; it is their leader. It sends 
them forth, and receives their report on their return (vs. 8). The 
prophet would not deem it needful to make this explanation a second 
time, the norm once being given in a similar previous vision. He 
might have expected that the form in which the vision in Zech. vi. 
appears would readily suggest its explanation with that of Zech. i. be- 
fore us. Hence, there is nothing remarkable that, in the statement of 
what the chariots do, in vss. 6, 7, nothing is said of the one having 
the red horses. 

All the remaining confusion, moreover, disappears by simply closing 
vs. 6 with S${3o° instead of farr ; that is, removing soph pasuk two 
words further on. It would then read, with the beginning of vs. 7, as 
follows: ‘“ Zhe chariot wherein are the black horses goeth forth 
towards the north country ; and the white went after them ; and the 
grisled went forth toward the south country; even the strong went 
forth. And they [that is, all three of the chariots. Note the fem. 
ending =sS5=nn] sought to go that they might walk to and 
fro through the earth.” The rendering of vau as epexegetical “even 
the strong,” is too common in such a connection to need justifica- 
tion (1 Sam. xxviii. 3; Ps. lxviii. 10), and vss. 6 and 3 are thus har- 
monized. The epithet “strong” may have been given to the horses 
of the fourth chariot because they go forth alone into the south coun- 
try, while two chariots are required for the north. 

That this, now, is the true explanation of the relation of the four 
chariots to one another is strongly supported by vs. 8, where, as in 
Zech. i. 10, the leader, as representative of Jehovah, addresses the 
prophet: “Then cried he upon me and spoke unto me, saying, 
‘Behold they that go toward the north country have quieted my 
spirit (allayed my anger) in the north country.’” If the first chariot 
is not regarded as the divinely appointed leader of the rest, and its 
occupant as speaking in these words, we are unable to account for 


_ the singular abruptness with which this verse begins, “Then cried he 
upon me,” etc. 





The Divine Names in the Book of Job. 


BY PROF. H. M. HARMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


Ir is worthy of note that the name Jehovah is used (occurring 
thirteen times) in the prologue (chapters i., ii.), and also in chap- 
ters xxxvili.—xlii., wherever the remarks of the author of the book 
occur. In this last section, the name Jehovah is found twelve times ; 
but nowhere do the speakers, in their discussions, ever use this sacred 
name by which God revealed himself to Moses. 

In the last part of the book, where God expostulates with Job and 
refers him to the wonders of the Creation, the Deity is called £7, 
Eloah, Elohim, and Shadday. In the first part of the book God 
speaks of himself as Z/ohim in his remarks to Satan. This is also 
the term which Satan uses. Job uses the name Zi/ohim once, and 
Elihu and Eliphaz do the same. 

The divine names which Job and his friends use besides these few 
instances of Elohim, are £7, which occurs fifty-four times; Zloah, 
forty-one times; Shadday, thirty-one times. - The divines names 
seem to be varied to give a pleasing variety to. the diction, and are 
expressed differently in parallel sentences. 

We never find in the book of Job the names £/ Shadday com- — 
bined, as in several places in the first part of the Pentateuch. It 
would have been incongruous for the author of the book to have rep- 
resented the patriarch and his friends living outside of the pale of 
Israel, as using the name Jehovah, by which the Deity was known to 
Israel only. For a reason somewhat similar, the author of the book 
does not allow Satan to use the name Jehovah, for Satan has no part 
in Israel. 


Memoranda. 
BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


I. 

Wirx reference to my note jin the last Journal, p. ror ff., on 
“Variations in the Same Edition of Certain Greek New Testaments,” 
the following may be of interest. Prof. Ed. Reuss, of Strassburg, 
writes me that he has carefully collated his copy of the Gr.-Lat. N.T. 
of R. Stephen, 1551, with the matter of my note, and finds the fol- 
lowing result : — . 
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Page 103. Folios wrongly numbered. 

Vol. L., foll. 70-448, all, as stated, wrongly numbered except 405, 
which is right. 

Fol. 115 also right. 

Vol. II., foll. 36, 38, 82, all wrongly numbered, as stated ; but fol. 
40 has neither 40 nor 42, but 38. 

Page 104. Errata.in headings, etc. All as given in my note ; but 

Fol. 301, verso, has “ Cap. V” instead of “Cap. VI.” 

Fol. 320, verso, is right. 

Fol. 410, verso, verse 26, is right (not misnumbered). 

Page 105. Errata in text; all, without exception, as in my note. 
Page 106, the same. Page 107, Rev. iii. 20, no erratum. 


II. 


Respecting the change which sometimes occurs in old Syriac MS. 
of dolath to rish, or the reverse, besides certain changes actually 
made in the common Peshito MSS. and printed editions, noted by 
me in an article in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society 
some years ago, a number of others occur in the Curetonian Frag- 
ments of the Gospels, in the genealogy in Matthew, and elsewhere. 
Also, in the genealogy in Luke, in the Beirfit MS., a few more occur. 
The point appears to be omitted with the do/ath in the chief MS. of 
the Jerusalem Syriac Dictionary, bit to be present with the vish; yet 
not with the latter in the St. Petersburg MSS. 

A remark, which it is scarcely worth while to publish as a note, was 
made about the persistent praise commonly given to the Syriac-Latin 
N.T. of Leusden and Schaaf, in the face of the facts, and notwith- 
standing the truth is stated in many good places, including the fourth 
volume of Tregelles’ Hornes’ Jntroduction. ‘The fact is, that Leus- 
den, more familiar with Hebrew and the Talmudical dialects, insisted 
on pointing the Syriac texts after the analogy of those languages or 
dialects rather than the Syriac, and thus made its texts as poor as 
any, at least two-thirds of the way through the Gospels. Then he 
died, and Schaaf had the rest of the text pointed and vocalized in a 
better manner. The edition is of value chiefly for its convenient Latin 
translation, its variant readings (which, however, have not always a 
MS. basis), and, above all, for the fact that its text has been taken as 
the standard Peshito text for the recording of variants by Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles. (But the Syriac citations of these two editors 
need overhauling generally, for they are full of mistakes.) Apart from 
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the text, translation, and notes, the Lexicon concordantiale of Schaaf 
is of the greatest value still; but the ex¢ by no means compares for 
excellence with that of several other editions. 


III. 


The Peshito Syriac in Ruth ii. 8, 9, reads: “My daughter, has it 
not been heard by thee in the proverb, ‘ Do not glean in a field that 
is not thine own’? Therefore remain, and abide here with my 
maidens, and be looking after them and be going after them.” 

Whether this indicates an emendation of the Hebrew text or not, I 
would not venture to say; but it certainly throws light on it. It is 
the polite Oriental way of saying, “ My field is thy field,” only in a 
more refined phrase than the one now current. In the Syriac the 
“saying” or “ proverb” is introduced by a do/ath prefix, to mark a 
quotation. 

The Septuagint likewise hints, though obscurely, at some such 
thing. “ Hast thou not heard, daughter? Go not in a field to glean 
for another. Therefore (xai—also) do thou go not hence; here 


’ cleave to (xoAAyOnTe pera — be joined fast with) my maidens.” 


It is evident that these old interpreters understood that a proverb 
was quoted by Boaz; and when we once get the idea, it -is plain 
enough in the Hebrew text as it stands; giving only to "RX the 
meaning of another’s, or a stranger's, or strange (as the word is trans- 
lated frequently) ; that is, one strange to you, or not owned by you; 
and not, one not owned by me, Boaz. * The omission of the word for 
“proverb” in the Hebrew is natural enough. 


IV. 


Dr. E. Nestle, of Ulm, in a short communication to a German 
periodical, entitled Sa/omo’s Alter bei seiner Thronbesteigung, remarks 
‘upon certain authorities for the tradition that Solomon was thirty 
years old at the time he ascended the throne, as the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions and Josephus; also that mentioned in an article in Zhe 
Hebrew Student, by Dr. B. Felsenthal, viz., Seder Olam, r.c. 724. 
But these two lines of tradition are apparently independent, and Dr. 
Nestle has found the origin (apparently) of the former in the Sep- 
tuagint in the various reading Bac. y. ii. 12 (1 Kings ii. 12), xat 
Soropwy excO:cev ext rod Opdvov Aaiid rod warpds airod érdy dudexa 
Kat nrowpacOy 4 Bacircia airod apddpa. With this variant I was long 
familiar, and had connected it years ago with the two sources first 
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mentioned ; but Dr. Nestle adds to the Cod. Alexandrinus, as author- 
ity for the reading, about twenty other MSS. along with the Slavic, 
Armenian, and Georgian versions. _ 

Dr. Nestle also writes me that in the famous edi/o Sixtina of the 
Septuagint of 1586-87, the Greek title reads HIIAMAIA AIAOHKH ; 
that is, with two II’s for the I], an inverted A for the A, and an O for 
the ©; using Roman type, since it “seemed too much” to cut Greek 
type. The same is true for the rest of the title. No biographer 
seems to have noted these facts. 





"Edy pi, Gal, ii. 16. 
BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D., LL.D. 


In rendering these particles the English revisers have substituted 
“save” for the “but” of the authorized version, and have relegated 
“but only” to the margin; and to this change they must have ad- 
hered by a two-thirds vote against the protest of their American 
coadjutors. 

It is here proposed to examine the propriety of this change. 

Both éav py and i wy primarily mean if not, unless, except (nist) ; 
but sometimes, when subjoined to a main proposition which has been 
modified by an adjunct, they indicate an exception, not to the entire 
proposition, but to the proposition considered aside from its adjunct, 
thus: “No lepers in Israel were cleansed «i yy Naaman the Syrian,” 
where we cannot reasonably mean, “No lepers in Israel were cleansed 
save (or except) Naaman the Syrian” ; but the sense must be, “ No 
lepers in Israel were cleansed,—no lepers were cleansed except 
Naaman the Syrian”; or, briefly, in English, “No lepers in Israel 
were cleansed but Naaman the Syrian.” So that, unless before these 
particles the main proposition is supposed to be repeated without the 
adjunct, the statement (with save or except) becomes illogical, and 
often amounts to an absurdity. With «i my, it is true, these cases are 
more frequent than with éav 7, but with the latter they are not want- 
ing. In most of these cases it is to be observed the English particle 
“but” gives the exact sense of the original, without requiring any 
ellipsis to be supplied ; and then to use save or except instead of du, 
cannot fail to suggest to any English reader of a logical turn of mind 
a painful contradiction. The English “but,” it is true, is mostly 
adversative ; but it is remarkable that, by its etymology, it is properly 
exceptive (beutan, be out, let be out, or except) ; and, indeed, the 
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exceptive is, in itself, only ove form of the adversative. By the inter- 
* change of the affirmative and negative after dé, it passes from the 
exceptive to the general adversative sense, and leaves the meaning 
of the statement substantially as it was before ; as, “ Whence all but 
him had fled” (where good English requires “all but he”), — the 
germ being “ All, or all others, had fled, but he had zo# fled” ; or as, 
“The branch cannot bear fruit of itself, but if it abide in the vine, it 
can bear fruit” ; or, again, “No lepers in Israel were cleansed, but 
Naaman the Syrian was cleansed.” However, be all this as it may, 
there is no doubt that in many cases “but” is the best and simplest 
translation of the Greek particles ei w# and éiy py, and as such it has 
been adopted by the revisers in almost numberless instances. Ei py, 
for example, they translate by du¢ in Matt. v. 13 ; xii. 4, 24, 39; xiv. 
17; xv. 24; xvi. 4; Markii. 7; Luke xi. 29; John iii. 13; x. 10; 
xiv. 6; xvii. 12 (cf. Gal. i. 19) ; Rom. xi. 15; xiii. 1; 1 Cor. viii. 4; 
X. 13; xii. 3; 2 Cor. ii. 2; Eph. iv.g; Heb. iii. 18; 1 John ii. 22; 
v. 5; Rev. xix. 12, etc. They substitute save for dut in Mark ii. 26 
(but cf. Matt. xii. 4); ix. 29; x. 18 (but cf. Mark ii. 7 and 1 Cor. 
viii. 4) ; Acts xi. 19; Rom. xiii. 8; 1 Cor.i.14; ii. 11; Rev. xiv. 3; 
and except for but at Rom. vii. 7. In all these cases, so far as the 
sense is concerned, “ but,” “save,” or “except” could have been 
used indifferently ; and the changes abound with specimens of gross - 
inconsistencies. At 1 Cor. vii. 17 and Gal. i. 7, they have given only 
for ut, —well enough, but quite unnecessary. At Luke iv. 26, 27, | 
they have put du¢ only for save. This is right ; though right in their 
own teeth, and though their “only” is unnecessary there, as well as 
at Rev. ix. 4 and xxi. 27, there being no povos in their text. The 
povos is connected with «i wy, for “ but only,” in Matt. xii. 4; xxi. 14; 
xxiv. 36; Mark xi. 13; xiii. 32; Lukev. 21; vi.4; Eph.iv.15; and 
Acts xi. 19. Ought these cases to have been confounded with the 
others, and that by interpreters who are so exceeding punctilious 
about correspondences and divergences of text, even in the minutest 
particles? How inconsistent the revisers have been with themselves 
in making these endless changes in the rendering of ei uy will be per- 
ceived in connection with the comparisons of texts above referred to. 
For example, compare Mark x. 18 with ii. 7, where the very same 
words «i pi «fs, 6 @eds, in precisely the same construction, are ren- 
dered, in the one case, “ but one, even God,” and in the other, “ save 
one, even God”; while the authorized version reads Ju¢ in both 
cases, — “ but God only,” and “ but one, shat is, God.” And while, 
as we have seen, they have rendered «i «7 by du¢ in multitudes of 
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instances, and have rightly substituted du only for save and saving, 
at Luke iv. 26, 27, thus fully admitting that those particles may prop- 
erly be rendered by dv¢, what reason can be given for the perversity 
of having actuaily substituted save “iat for but in Rom xiv. 14, when 
the nature of the construction is perfectly parallel to that in St. Luke 
as well as to that with édv yy in the passages before us in Galatians? 
They make the Apostle say: “Nothing is unclean of itself, save that 
to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean to him it is unclean” 
(of itself?). If the “save that” is used in the English, the ellipsis 
must be supplied, thus: ‘“ Nothing is unclean of itself; nothing is 
unclean, save that,” etc. Meantime, in English, the particle du¢ gives 
the exact sense without further ado, just as it did in St. Luke. 

It has been plausibly alleged that, in some cases, ci 17), like the 
English du¢, passes into the simply adversative sense, as at Gal. i. 19, 
where it is commonly admitted not to be implied that James must 
have been one of the Apostles, the sense being: “Other of the 
Apostles saw I none, but I add see James the Lord’s brother.” Still, 
even here, the form of the thought may be exceptive, recurring to 
the general idea which was prevailing in the Apostle’s mind ; thus, 
“Other of the Apostles—those who might be supposed to have 
influenced my teaching — saw I none ; nor indeed of other persons 
who might be supposed thus to have influenced me, did I see any 
save James the Lord’s brother.” 

So much for the analogous case of «i uj. "Edy po) may be more 
strictly exceptive, and may less frequently have the phase of mean- 
ing so often presented by «i». But that it sometimes presents the 
same, and is properly to be rendered by df, cannot be doubted. 
The revisers themselves have fully recognized the fact, and have so 
rendered it ; ¢.g., in Mark x. 30 (“but he shall receive,” etc.), and 
in John v. 19, of which further on. At Matt. xxvi. 42: “Except I 
drink it,” the excepf¢ is retained. As, in this case, du¢ could not be 
used in English without a-reconstruction, we are forced back upon 
the implied construction of the Greek. We might indeed say: “If 
this cup may not pass from me, but I must drink it.” And this would 
not be far from a strict translation, for our Lord did not mean to say : 
“If this cup may not pass from me, except only in the case that I 
drink it, and then it will pass.” He meant, rather: “If it be neces- 
sary that this cup should not pass from me, but that I should drink 
it” (if there be no other alternative). In John xv. 4 we have another 
instance in which we cannot, without reconstructing, use our dv¢ for 
éiv po}, the English being as impotent as the Greek: “The branch 
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cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine.” This does not 
mean that the only case in which the branch can bear fruit of itself is 
when it abides in the vine. It means, rather: “The branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself [this is absolute, and without exception]; the 
branch cannot bear fruit (at all) except it abide in the vine” ; or, 
simply, “The branch cannot bear fruit of itself, but only if it abide 
in the vine” (can it bear fruit). 

Meantime, by their translation of John v. 19, “The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father doing,” the revisers 
have admitted once for all that there is nothing to hinder éay yy from 
being translated by du¢. Let it be remembered, therefore, that it is 
not modern Greek scholarship that is to settle the question whether 
it should be rendered dwt or save or except; but that question is to 
be determined .by the logic of the case and the exigences of English 
usage. But the passage in Jolin is perfectly parallel to that here in 
Galatians, as regards the construction of éav py. “The Son can do 
nothing of himself [this is absolute], nor can he do anything save 
what he seeth the Father doing,” or, briefly, in simple English, “The 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father doing,” 
— “that the Son doeth likewise.” If we put save for du¢, we must 
either supply the ellipsis or we come to the absurd statement: “The 
Son can do nothing of himself save what he seeth the Father doing,” . 
— ‘that the Son doeth of himself,” for the second clause is then 
made an exception out of the first proposition as it stands. This is 
the same sort of absurdity as actually follows from the revised transla- 
tion here in Galatians. We submit, that the meaning of the Apostle is 
simply this (as in the A.V.) : “A man is not justified by (the) works 
of (the) law, but through the faith of Jesus Christ,” implying, as the 
Apostle proceeds to say, “And by that he is justified, and not by 
(the) works of (the) law; for by (the) works of (the) law shall no 
flesh be justified.” Here, again, if we put save for duz¢, we must insert 
the ellipsis in English, and read thus: “ A.man is not justified by the 
works of the law; nor is he justified at all, save through the faith of 
Jesus Christ.” In both these cases (John v. 19 and Gal. ii. 16) the 
Vulgate has mis? for éav yy. But in both cases, Wicliffe, Tyndal, 

¢Cranmer, the Geneva, and even the Rhemish Version read “but” 
(with our A.V.) ; and the last cannot be supposed to have been 
warped by any predilection for the doctrine of justification by faith 
only. What led the revisers to their peculiar rendering, it is impossi- 
ble to guess ; but they would actually make the Apostle say: “A man 
is. not justified by the works of the law, save through faith in Jesus 
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Christ, —and then he 7s justified by the works of the law, —/or by 
the works of the law shall no flesh be justified”! For surely it can- 
not be denied, that the parenthetic inference above inserted logically 
follows in all such cases. For example, the Constitution of the 
United States provides that ‘‘ The privilege of the writ of hadeas cor- 
pus shall not be suspended unless (save) when, in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety may require it.” This certainly implies 
that in such cases it may be suspended ; otherwise, its suspension is 
utterly forbidden. 

Jt may possibly occur to some one that something special, bearing 
upon the question in hand, may grow out of the contrast of the two 
prepositions é« and 6:4, used respectively with épywv and zicrews, so 
that the meaning may be that “a man is not justified from, or out of, 
or on the ground of works of law, except through the medium of 
faith.” If this were so, it would have*its special application to those 
who have the law ; as the Jews certainly have, whatever may be the case 
with others ; and then the meaning would be, that those without law 
— if there be any such — may be justified from, or out of, or on the 
ground of faith, éx ziorews ; but those who have the law are justified 
from, or out of, or on the ground of works, é« épywv, but shat only 
through the medium of faith, 5:4 wio7ews. To all this the answer is, 
that the Apostle gives just the reverse rule of discrimination at Rom. 
iii. 30, declaring that God shall justify the circumcision é« zicrews, 
and the uncircumcision 84 wicrcws. As to the English prepositions 
in connection with justification, if they were confined to strict pro- 
priety of usage, we should say “justified 4y God or dy his grace” (it 
is God that justifies) ; “justified [not] from, out of, or on the ground 
of, works”; “justified through or by the instrumentality of faith” ; 
“justified zm Christ, or for the merits of Christ, zz his name, or for 
his name’s sake.” In Greek, é« is sometimes connected with faith, 
but da is never connected with works ; nor are either faith or works 
ever connected with justifying as the nominative agent or as the 
causal dative or as a genitive with azo. 

The truth is, if éay wy may ever be rendered by du¢ instead of save, 
then, of all cases actual or imaginable, this in Galatians is the very 
case when it should, by. all means, be so rendered. The logical sense * 
of the passage itself, the argument of the immediate context, the 
strain of the entire epistle, the whole tone and character of St. Paul’s 

_ teaching elsewhere, combine to require it. In view of the whole his- 
tory of English translations and of the revisers’ own precedents, their 
rendering here may certainly be called strange. If they were led to 
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it by a desire to reconcile the doctrine of St. Paul with that of St. 
James, we have only to say that, in the first place, this was none of 
their business as translators ; and, in the second place, while we are 
perfectly clear that there is no serious difficulty in adjusting, by other 
and legitimate methods, the apparent differences of the two Apostles, 
yet, if this cannot be done without doing violence to the text and 
perverting the language of one or the other Apostle, then, in God’s 
name,—as Bishop Butler says in a similar emergency, —let it be 
left undone. 

In fine, there can be no doubt that further consideration will satisfy 
all parties that the American revisers are right in proposing to substi- 
tute du¢ for save in the revised text, and to omit the “ margin” ; or, 
rather, we shall simply return to the authorized version of the whole 
passage ; for, as to “the faith of Jesus Christ,” it is as intelligible as 
“faith in Jesus Christ,” and. probably was never misunderstood. 
Moreover, it is a more literal rendering than the other, and it is sup- 
ported by the authority of the revisers themselves, who, at Rev. xiv. 
12, have rendered ryv ziorw “Inood “the faith of jesus.” 





- Tpomns drockiacpa. Jas. i. 17. 
BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE common, or, perhaps we should say, the vulgar, English reader 
- is apt to understand “ shadow” here as the extreme antithesis to sub- 
stance or reality, as the least possible modicum, the infinitesimal 
particle ; but there is no evidence ‘that dmrocxiacpa was ever used 
either by the learned or by the vulgar in any such sense. That sense 
should, therefore, be entirely set aside. 

Some have presumed the author of the epistle to be using a strictly 
astronomical figure, as if he had said: ‘With whom is no parallax, 
neither tropical shade.” But we cannot suppose St. James to have 
employed these words in the sense of the modern technical astron- 
omy. Besides, the word zapadXaéis, and not the Apostle’s zapadAayy, 
belongs to that technical usage.. Still, it must be admitted that the 
ancients had no little practical astronomical knowledge, — more per- 
haps of this than of almost any other of what we call the physical 
sciences. As early as Homer’s time, tpora/ was used to indicate the 
solstitial points, and the times of the solstices and equinoxes were 
carefully observed and recorded on pillars or parapegmata, and 
were sometimes announced from sacred caves with religious and 
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oracular solemnity. Something of this kind seems to be alluded to 
in the fifteenth book of the Odyssey (403), 6% rporai nédA‘ovo. It 
seems also that ztapaAAayy was familiarly used for this changing of the 
sun’s position in his (apparent) diurnal as well as annual revolution. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that the writer of the epistle makes a 
general allusion to the apparent (which he supposes to be real) 
changes of the sun as to position and illumination. 

Or, again, we may suppose the allusion to be more directly to the 
phenomena of a sundial, and to the shadow cast by the gnomon, 
which changes its direction and extent as the sun changes his place 
in the heavens. This supposition does not differ substantially from 
the former, but simply suggests a particular instance or contrivance 
to illustrate the general fact. © 

What, then, is the precise interpretation of tporijs dmooxiacpa? 
What is the relation between the two terms expressed by the genitive ? 
It can scarcely be anything else but that of the genitive of character- 
istic, —a shadow characterized bv turning. It is remarkable that this 
use appears often in this epistle, and especially in this immediate 
context. It is in fact a striking characteristic of the writer’s style. 
Thus we have, at verse 25, “a forgetful hearer,” or “a hearer that 
forgetteth,” dxpvarijs émAnopyovas; and at ii. 4, “judges of evil 
thoughts,” z.e., “judges that think evil,” or “judges with evil thoughts,” 
Kpitai Siadoyicpav wovnpov. And perhaps we might add “word of 
truth” (i. 18), z.e., “word that is true” ; “ face of his birth” (i. 23), 
z.¢., “the face that was born with him,” “his natural face”; “ the 
law of liberty” (i. 25), z.¢., “the law that is or that maketh free.” 
So, then, rporjs drocxiacps will mean simply “a shadow that turns, 
or that turns about,” implying, — if the intervening body, which like 
the gnomon casts the shadow, is fixed, as the ancients supposed it to 
be,—that the luminary, the sun, is changing his relative position. 
This seems to be the plain meaning of the phrase, confirmed by the 
nature of the case and the whole style of the author, and especially 
in the immediate context. 

What shall we say, then, to the wonderful invention of the learned 
revisers who translate the phrase, “Shadow that is cast by turning”? 
Who ever knew or heard of a shadow being cast by turning? A 
shadow is commonly cast by some opaque body interposed between 
the luminary and the surface that receives the shadow. The direction 
of the shadow may be changed by turning ; but it must be a strange 
—or what the Germans would call ein wunderliches — shadow, or 
shadow of a shadow, that is actually cas¢ by turning. Ought such an 
absurdity to be foisted upon the brother of our Lord? 

















cov vids, 
Matt. xxvii. 54, and Mark xv. 39. 


BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D., LL.D. 


IN translating these words, the Westminster revisers have put in 
their margins, “A Son of God.” . 

Is there any good ground for suggesting such a translation? (1) Is 
it required by the words or the form of the Greek text? To this, 
but one answer can be made by any Greek scholar acquainted with 
the idiom of the New Testament. With a predicate in Greek, it is a 
well-known common usage to omit the article where, in English, we 
should either omit both our articles, or, if we used one, should use 
the definite and not the indefinite. And, in the New Testament, such 
an omission is still more general in the case of genitive constructions. 
Indeed, in exclamatory, impassioned, or highly elevated discourse, 
even the subject of the proposition is, in Greek, often shorn of the 
article, as in Luke i. 35: ‘“ Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
power of Highest shall overshadow thee.” 

For some among many instances in which this very phrase, @eod 
vids, means unquestionably “the Son of God,” and is so translated by 
the revisers themselves without any marginal substitute, we may refer 
to what is added to the foregoing from Luke i. 35: ‘Wherefore also 
that which is born shall be called holy, the Son of God”; also to 
what’ appears just before the centurion’s exclamation in St. Matthew 
at verse 43, and to Matt. xiv. 33, and John xix. 7. It cannot, there- 
fore, be any special Greek scholarship which here calls for the trans- 
lation of @eod vics by “a son of God.” 

(2) Does the character of the speaker in this -particular case, or 
his state of mind, or his circumstances, or the context, require or 
suggest this special translation, —a translation which, for this phrase, 
stands alone in the revised New Testament? 

In answer to this, it is to be observed, first, that according to St. 
Matthew, the centurion and they that were with him, seeing what had 
happened, uttered the exclamation. St. Luke says: “ He glorified 
God, saying, Certainly this was a righteous man.” St. Mark says that 
the centurion, “When he saw that he so gave up the ghost, said, 
- Truly this man was @eod vids.” That is to say, some of the company 
may have uttered one exclamation and some another, or the centurion 
may himself have uttered both, his sentiment being, “Certainly this 
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was a just and true man, and therefore must be what he claimed to 
be, the very Son of God.” 

Secondly, it is to be observed that the centurion had had full oppor- 
tunity of knowing what Jesus claimed to be, and had probably been 
long enough among the Jews to know what hey understood to be 
meant by those claims, — whether they understood, or even Peter in 
his famous confession understood, all that we understand now (and he 
afterwards. understood), by the words, Ocod vids, it is not necessary 
here to discuss, especially not with the revisers. The centurion 
may not have been in the palace of the High Priest when Jesus, being 
adjured to tell whether he were “ The Christ, the Son of the Blessed,” 
“The Son of God,” 6 vids rod @eod, answered: “I am” (Matt. xxv. 
63-4; Mark xiv. 61-2) ; but there can be little doubt that he was in 
the Praetorium when the Chief Priests repofted to Pilate what Jesus 
had said: ‘We have a law, and by that law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God, @eod vids.”” Thus, in their reported 
version, they omit the articles ; but this has not affected the transla- 
tion of the revisers, nor have they put any “a son of God” in the 
margin. Nor could the centurion have forgotten that Pilate, having 
been already startled by the message from his wife early in the morn- 
ing, beseeching him to “have nothing to do with that righteous man,” 
when he now heard from the Chief Priests that Jesus made himself 
@cod vids, “was the more afraid,” and from that time sought to re- 
lease him. 

Thirdly, it is to be observed that the centurion and they that were 
with him “ were watching” Jesus, had been stationed to keep military 
guard over the scene of the crucifixion, and therefore must have seen 
and heard what was going on. ‘They therefore must have heard those 
that passed by and railed at Jesus, wagging their heads, and saying : 
“If thou be the Son of God, vids rod @cod, come down from the 
cross”; and the Chief Priests, taunting in their mockeries: “He 
‘trusted in God, let him deliver him now if he will have him ; for he 
said, I am the Son of God, @eod vids.” The centurion, therefore, 
knew both ofthe claims put forth for Jesus, that he was dixatos, “a 
righteous man,” and that he was Qecd vids, “the Son of God” ; and, 
as we have said, he may fairly be presumed to have known what the 
‘Jews understood by both these expressions. ‘ 

Fourthly, it might even be suggested that this centirion may, not 
improbably, have been like another centurion, — if he was another, — 
of whom our Lord declared that he had “ Not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel” (Matt. viii. 10) ; or like him of whom we read in 
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the tenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. At all events, it is not 
to be presumed, of course, that a Roman centurion, stationed in 
Judea, was in pagan darkness. 

But, finally, even if this centurion must be presumed to have uttered 
his words from the polytheistic point of view, the proper English of 
those words would no more be “a son of God” than “the Son of 
God” ; but, “the son of a god.” The point of distinction lies in the 
@eos, not in the vidos, nor in the article with either. The heathen 
demigods were not supposed to be “sons of God,” but “ ¢he sons of 
some god.” Hercules, for example, was not “@ son of God,” but 
“ the son of a god” ; and Aeneas was “ ¢he son of a goddess.” Is it 
not high time that we should hear no more of this blundering mar- 
ginal reading, “a son of God’? Shall its advocacy still be con- 
sidered a mark of the ‘highest and broadest scholarship? 


Td Aourdv, Matt. xxvi. 45. 


BY PRES. THOMAS CHASE, LL.D. 


TuE following letter from the distinguished Greek scholar, Dr. 
August Bockh, received nearly thirty years ago, seems to me to 
deserve a wider reading than it has as yet had, and I have accord- 
ingly translated it for the JouRNAL. 


“T take the liberty of answering your acceptable letter in German, 
in order to lay before you my view of the passage, Matt. xxvi. 45. 
You ask whether 76 Aourov can here mean hereafter, in future, so that 
the passage should have the sense: ‘Dormite et requiescete alia, 
posteriori tempore; nunc vero, surgite, eamus.’ It is not to be 
denied that 76 Aowréy denotes a future time ; notwithstanding, I must 
oppose the interpretation you mention. To Aomdy is the remaining 
(das iibrige) ; there is always presupposed by it a greater whole, of . 
which a part is taken away; the remainder which is left after this 
subtraction is 76 Aowrdv. Applied to time, rd Aouror is the remaining 
time which is left when one has taken off a definite preceding time ; 
eg., Plato, Adk. I. p. 103, B.: viv & éwedy odxéro évayrwirat, ovrw 
mpooeAnXvOa* eveAmis S€ cius Kal Todorov py evavrusoec Oat aird. The 
whole from which a part is taken is here the time present, and running 
on till the time when Socrates says these words, together with the 
time following from that point; from this whole the time is taken 
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which had elapsed up to that period ; the remainder is 75 Aourdv, the 
future time running on from that moment. There is, accordingly, 
here presupposed a continuing period of time; from this continuous 
quantity a part is taken off; the remainder of the continuous quantity 
is to Ao:wov. The boundary of the two is the present moment. So 
far, then, rd Aourdv, when it denotes time, is always future time, always 
posteriori tempore or posthac; but it does not represent future time 
simply, or a part of it, but always with the presupposition of conti- 
nuity, so that 76 Aozrdy is the time reckoned from the present moment, 
or from the boundary line. This is véry different from taking 7d 
Aowrov in the general sense of hereafter, which would simply give it 
the meaning of in future, alio tempore posteriori, without the refer- 
ence to a continuity of time. This meaning would, in my judgment, 
have been given by és dorepov or év 7 Uorepov xpovw, or é&v To 
péAXovtt. 

“The passage has been very variously explained by the commen- 
tators. Some have taken xaOe’dere 7d Aorrdy Kal dvazavecOe as a 
question, which is absolutely impossible. I have compared many 
commentators, but without criticising them will give briefly my own 
view. Christ has twice found the disciples sleeping ; he warned them 
the first time to watch, as is expressly stated; he must also have 
warned them the second time, as Mark xiv. 40 plainly implies in say- 
ing, kai ovx Wdeuray Ti droxp\Bdow airs. Now he finds them the third 
time sleeping ; at this, he is indignant, and his displeasure breaks out 
in the irony lying very near to grief: ‘Well, then, sleep on and take 
your rest.” A German would say: ‘ Well, then, in God’s name, sleep 
on farther forever, if still again ye are not to be awakened’ (‘ Vun so 
schlaft in Gottes Namen immer weiter fort, wenn thr noch einmal 
nicht su erwecken seid’). When he says afterwards, éye/pecO<, dywpev, 
this is no contradiction. After he has, in his first indignation at their 
indolence, spoken those words to show his displeasure, he returns to 
his purpose of awakening them. The Vulgate has given this excel- 
lently: ‘Dormite am et requiescete.’ This translation gives exactly 
the right thought: ‘Nun so schiaft jetzt weiter fort,’ — ‘ well, then, 
sleep on now farther.’ 

‘““T have compared a great number of places from classical authors, 
and find nothing which justifies the interpretation you speak of, but 
all the passages lead to this conclusion, that 7d Aordy represents the 
future always, with the understanding that it is the future in immediate 
continuity with the present, or, what is all the same, with the shortly 
bygone ; accordingly, it passes into the meaning of henceforth, farther 
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on, in posterum (considered as from now on, or from then on), 
which is very weil reprgsented by the Latin cam. 

“T have noticed in many passages that rd Aouroy in this meaning 
of henceforth (from now on) is used especially with excited feeling, 
giving an ironical or even sarcastic turn to the expression ; and such 
an irony, yes, something of sarcasm, is found in my interpretation, 
also in the passage of Matthew. Should any one believe that this 
befits not the God-Man, it is to be remarked that Christ appears here 
entirely as man, and speaks in human fashion. In the following pas- 
sages in Sophokles 76 Aordy occurs as ironical or sarcastic. <Antig. 
307: wv’ eiddres 1d Képdos &Ox oioréov, Torowov dpwafyre. The 
watchmen shall be hung ; there may they then henceforth (from now 
on) seek to clutch gain! When they are hung, they can get no more 
gain at all. The expression is, therefore, ironico-sarcastic. So in 
Antig. 693: trrias katw orpépas Todorov oéApacw vavriAAXera. When 
the ship is overturned, the mariner can sail no longer ; but it is said 
sarcastically, he sails henceforth below (in Hadés). I have cited 
both passages in accordance with my edition. I would say, by the 
way, that I have placed roAourov in these passages, and not 7d Aourdv 
purposely, as I consider it the right form for the word in its adverbial 
use. A third passage is ad. 7. 1273: GAN’ év oxdrw rodowrov ods prev 
ovx ee. doiah’, etc. The torn-out eyes can see no more ; and yet, 
with ironical sarcasm, a seeing is still attributed to them. In the 
passage in Matthew, the irony or sarcasm is, to be sure, of @ different 
kind from that in Sophokles, but to all these passages, irony, sarcasm, 
indignant feeling, belong in common. 

“T will add still a fourth passage from Sophokles, Aas, 666 : rovyap 
Todorov eiodperOa piv Oeois cixeiv, paOnodperOa S *Arpeidas ocBew. 
This is not irony proper, but Aias speaks these words evidently in a 
sorrowful feeling, and, in fact, in mockery and simulation. It appears 
to me from these passages that roAouroy was readily used in derisive 
speeches, and they can indicate the tone and coloring with -which 
xaOevdere todourdy was spoken. 

“ Finally, I remark that in Mark xiv. 40 the right reading seems to 
be Aouwréy without an article. Granting that rd Aowdv could mean és 
torepov (for which the Greéks say also écadfis or cicaifis), which, 
however, I deny, it would be still more difficult so to understand 
Aorov. It must be understood, as in Act. Apost. xxvii. 20. We 
might also consider 1 Cor. vii. 29, but I must explain myself briefly 
on this passage. In Heb. x. 13 16 Aoumoyv is, as ordinarily, from there 
on, thenceforth. 

“BERLIN, 12th July, 1857.” 
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An anonymous translation of the N. T., published in London in 
1836, gives in this passage seep afterward ;- and Greenfield, in his 
Polymicrian Greek Lexicon to the N. T. (Bagster & Sons), translates 
70 Aowrdy vel Aourov, hereafter, afterwards, with references both to 
Matt. xxvi. 45 and to 2 Tim. iv. 8, —sad proofs of the dangerousness 
of a little learning. Some years ago a correspondent of Zhe Reader, 
a literary weekly paper then published in London, advocated the 
same translation in Matthew. My attention was first called to the 
matter by a gentleman of great intelligence, though not a profound 
Grecian, who was very anxious to vindicate the version dy and dy, 
at some future time, as removing the apparent contradiction which 
appears at first sight in the subsequent command, “ Rise, let us be 
going.” I examined a large portion of the Greek authors with refer- 
ence to their use of 7d Aourdv, including the whole of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, and Polybius, of Pindar and the trage- 
diars, and of the N. T., and large portions of Aristophanes, Plato, 
Demosthenes, Plutarch, and other writers, and did not find a single 
instance in which the meaning of dy and by, or simply hereafter, 
could be given it without violence to the sense required by the con- 
text. Not succeeding in convincing my friend, I wrote to Dr. Bockh, 
and received the answer above given, which accorded precisely with 
my own opinion on this point. 

Subsequently, after conversation with my friend, Professor Sopho- 
cles, of Harvard University, I became inclined, as I am still, to con- 
sider 7d Aourdv here, as well as Avvrov in the parallel passage in Mark, 
as an adverb, in the sense of we// then. I need only to call attention 
here to Aourdy (and rd Aourdy under the same head), with the signifi- 
cant citations in Sophokles’ admirable Glossary of Later and Byzan- 
tine Greek, a work which had not then been published, and which 
has thrown new light upon many points of N. T. and patristic inter- 
pretation.’ But whether we consider 7d Aourov as accusative of the 
inner content with xaevdere, sleep the rest of your sleep, or as an 
adverb, well then, so then, now, —and I believe we must take one of 
these two interpretations, — we could hardly improve upon the words 
of the Cranmer and King James versions, sleep on now and take 
your rest. : 

As for the apparent contradiction in the words, “ Rise, let us be 
going,” Augustine suggests that they were preceded by a pause; 





1 Some false translations of passages in the Acdaxf, which have been pub- 
lished, might have been avoided by consulting this Glossary. 
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others, that it was not until our Saviour had begun to say xaOevdere 
x. t. A. that he saw his betrayer and the armed multitude approach- 
ing; others, that the first feeling (was it of sorrowful rebuke or of 
resigned permission?) and its expression are not inconsistent with the 
earnest command which the new exigency called forth. 

To take the sentence interrogatively, as some respectable scholars 
have done, — to whom I may add the great name of our late associate, 
Dr. Ezra Abbot, — is easier with Professor Sophocles’s interpretation 
of 6 Ao:7dy than with the other. It seems to me, however, that there 
are valid objections to this construction which I hope I may some- 
time.have the honor of presenting to the Society. 





The Masoretic Piska in the Hebrew Bible. 


BY REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 


THE student who opens his Hebrew Bible will find under the text 
of Gen. iv. a note pias PRON NOS: z.¢., there is a space 


in the midst of the verse which must be distinguished from the Pasek, 
or a | between the proper names. 

In the Talmud, nothing is said of these piskas,’ and yet they are . 
very important for the criticism of the Old Testament text. Concern- 
ing this piska, which the Masorites also call Perigma, Elias Leista 
writes in his treatise, the “ Broken Tables,” s.v. Perigma 33"), 
that they (¢.¢., the Masorites) have thus called the pause or division 
in the middle of the verse, as, “And Cain said to Abel his brother 
and when they were in the field,” with the remark that there are 25 
such perigmoth, four of which occur in the Pentateuch. I know not 
from what language this word is taken, but the people call every sec- 
tion, be it an open or a closed one, perégma.?_I asked their sages 
concerningly, but none could answer my question. 

There is, however, a difference of opinion as to the. number of 
these piskas. Graetz thinks that there are 34. Jacob ben Chajim, 
in his Raddini-Bole, remarks on Gen. iv. 8 that there are 28, but 
on Gen. xxxv. 22, only 25. Of the latter number, Buetorf, in his 
Tiberias (Basel, 1665, p. 266), remarks, “ quae nota verior videtur.” 





1 Graetz, Monatsschrift, 1878, p. 482, reads 28, whereas Levita (Semler’s and 
Ginsburg’s ed.) reads 25. 
2 The word is evidently Greek, corresponding to ¢p4yua. 
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Levita mentions only 25; Buxtorf (l.c.) 23; Fiirst (Concordante, ° 
p- 1369, No. 29), 31 ; and Baer, in his edition of the Minor Prophets 
(1878), p. 59, gives 28, with the remark: “Accurate collatis com- 
pluribus codicibus fide dignis.”” We have thus five catalogues, and 
none seems to be complete, for Professor Strack! also mentions a 
piska to Isa. xxxvi. 16 and Ezek. xxvii. 3, found in the Codex Baby- 
lonicus Petropolitanus, A.D. 916, and a piska to Isa. xxxvi. 16 in the 
Petersburg Codex B. 19%, A.D. 1009 or 1010. Baer himself (I.c.) 
remarks: ‘In Masora typis exscripta nusquam exstat illorum ver- 
suum enumeratio. Cod. E (Erfurt) eam habet in Mas. magna ad Gen. 
35, 22 sed valde corruptam et mancam.” ‘ 
The following table will illustrate the five different catalogues : — 





Graetz. Levita-Ginsburg. 





Gen. iv. 8. 
Gen. xxxv. 22. I 

rare Exod. xx. 14. 
Num. xxv. 19. 3 
Deut. ii. 8. 


i 4 
Deut. v. 18. 
6 


Josh. iv. 1. 
Josh. viii. 24. ie 
Judg. ii. 1. 7 
1 Sam. x. 2. 8 
1 Sam. x. 22. 9 
sie 1 Sam. xiv. 12. 
1 Sam. xiv. 19. II 
1 Sam. xiv. 36. 12 
1 Sam. xvi. 2. pies 
1 Sap. xvi. 12, 13 
1 Sam. xvii. 37. cas 
oath 1 Sam. xix. 21. 
ee 1 Sam. xx. 27. 
1 Sam. xxi. Io. Bes 
1 Sam. xxiii, 2. 16 
1 Sam. xxiii. 11. 17 
1 Sam. xxiii. 12. 18 
2 Sam. v. 2. wes 
2 Sam. v. 19. 19 
2 Sam. vi. 20. Aen 
2 Sam. vii. 4. 20 
2 Sam. xii. 13. 
2 Sam. xvi. 13. 
2 Sam. xvii. 14. 
2 Sam. xviii. 2. 
2 Sam. xxi. 2. 
2 Sam. xxi. 6, 























1 Graetz, Monatsschrift, 1879, p. 27. 








Graetz. Baer. Levita-Ginsburg. 





2 Sam. xxiv. 10. "28 wie Aya 
2 Sam. xxiv. 11. 22 20 
2 Sam. xxiv. oe ae “ou 
1 Kings xiii. 20. 23 21 

en 2 Kings i. 17. 
Pe oes Isa. viii. 3. 
Jer. xxxviii. 28. 24 
Ezek. iii. 16. - 25 


24 
Ezek. xliv. 15. 


Hos. i. 2. 
1 Chron. xvii. 3. 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 26: 























From these catalogues we see that the following passages are com- 
mon to aJ/, viz. :— 

Gen. xxxv. 22; Num. xxv. 19; Deut. ii. 8; Josh. iv.1; Judg. ii. 1; 
1 Sam. xiv. 19, 36; xvi. 12; xxiii. 2,11; 2 Sam.v.19; vii. 4; xxiv. 
11; 1 Kings xili. 20; Ezek. iii. 16: altogether, 15. 

The following passages are common to four, viz. : — 

Josh. viii. 24; 1 Sam. xi. 22; 2 Sam. v. 2: altogether, 3. 

Passages common to “hree, viz. : — 

' Gen. iv. 8; 1 Sam. xiv. 12; xvi. 2; xix. 21; 2 Sam. xxiv. 10; Isa. 
viii. 3 ; Jerem. xxxviii. 28: altogether, 7. 

Passages common to ‘wo, viz. : — 

1 Sam. x. 11; xvii. 37; xxiii. 12; 2 Sam. vi. 20; xii. 13; xvi. 13; 
xvii. 143 xviii. 2; xxi. 2,6; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 2 Kingsi.17; Ezek. 
xliv. 15: altogether, 13. 

Passages common only to one, viz. : — 

Exod. xx. 14; Deut. v.18; 1 Sam. xx. 27; xxi.10; Hos.i. 2; 
1 Chron. xvii. 3; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 26: altogether, 7. 

It will be seen that no certainty can be attached to these piskas, 
for not only do the catalogues disagree, but in some cases the con- 
nection of the text does not presuppose a piska at all, and not even 
the ancient versions do always indicate that something is wanting. A 
few instances, however, may be mentioned. 


GEn. Iv. 8. 


Three catalogues have this piska, yet Norzi and Lonzano observe 
that Spanish codices have here no piska. . The Samaritan, Sept., 
Vulg.,. Syriac, fill up the space by reading, “ Let us go into the field.” 
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Even Aquila, whose version was praised by the teachers of the 
Mishnah, had this addition. A scholion in Origen remarks on this 
addition: é r@ ‘“EBpaixd 75 AexBev iad rod Kaiv zpos rov"AB«A od 
yéypamrat, Kal of wept “AxtvrAav SerLav, dre ev rd droxpidw daciv ot 
“EBpato xeioGar rovro Kara tov 6 éxdoxyv. From this scholion we 


learn that the reading "Wr mig must have still been extant 
in codices of the Hebrew text during the first and second centuries. 


GEN. XXXV. 22. 


All catalogues have this piska, and here no doubt the addition of 
the Sept. cai rovynpov épavy évavriov adrod, Ze. {PYS Ys") (“and 
the thing appeared grievous before him’’) is probably to be supplied. 


Juve. . 1. 


The piska after “Bochim” is found in all catalogues, although 
Norzi observes that it is wanting in some manuscripts. The Sept. 
inserts here kat éi BaO}A kai ézi tov olxov “IopaiyA. Whether this 
addition expresses the original reading, we will not decide. 


1 SAM. X. 22. 


Four catalogues have a piska after YZ" ‘=bp hu} 19 SS. “if 


the man should yet come.” In the Syriac this verse reads thus: 
“And Samuel inquired of the Lord and said, Where is that man? 
And the Lord answered to Samuel, Behold he hath hid himself among 
the stuff.” May be that the original reading contained two questions : 
the one, “If the man should yet come hither”; the other, “Where 
is this man?” The answer in the Hebrew text, “ Behold he hath hid 
himself among the stuff,” can only refer to the second question. This, 
however, is wanting, and may be that the piska intended to indicate 
this. 
1 SAM. XVII. 37. 


After (43/" is found a piska given only in two catalogues. May be 
that the words, “Who has defied the armies of Israel,” "WX 
Sys" ms 38 AM, an expression occurring so often in this 
chapter, are wanting, or perhaps that only the word Lyne, the 
uncircumcised, is wanting. This word we find in the Sept. (70d 


GAXAopvAov Tod dzreperpyrov Tovrov) and in the Syriac (Kony 83m). 





2 SAM. XXIV. 23. 


After sors we find a piska mentioned in two catalogues. The 


Targum has here an addition, xb 32 NYS °, correspond- 
ing to the Hebrew span vps “WN. 
Whether all piskas are intended to mean that there is something 


wanting in the text, or whether they convey something else, a careful 
study of the text can only show. 





The Cyrus Cylinder. 


BY PROF. D. G. LYON, PH.D. 


THE Cyrus Cylinder, written in Babylonian characters after the fall 
of Babylon, apparently by a priest of Marduk, contains several strik- 
ing coincidences with the book of Isaiah. In the prophet Cyrus is 
called in "3M, righteousness (xli. 2), made to rule over nations and . 


kings (xli. 2), is called by his name and is surnamed (xlv. 4), and his 
right hand is holden by Jahweh (xlv. 1). In the cylinder the 
expressions are similar, only here Marduk and not Jahweh is repre- 
sented as giving dominion to Cyrus. For the “called in righteous- 
ness” of Isaiah, the cylinder (lines 11, 12) says that Marduk sought 
among all nations for a righteous prince (ma/ki isharu, "YQ" bap) ; 


for “I have called thee by thy name,” the cylinder says that Marduk 
named Cyrus, and appointed him unto dominion (Kurash shar 
Anshan ittabi nibitsu ana malkitim, etc., 1. 12) ; for causing him to. 
rule over nations and kings, the cylinder says that Marduk caused the 
Kuti and the Medes to submit to Cyrus, and caused the hands of 
Cyrus to conquer the black-headed nations (1. 13) ; for “ whose right 
hand I have holden” (53°39 ‘PPT WR, Isa. xli. 1), the 
cylinder expression is identical, except that the verb is the third 
instead of the second person, “whose hand he holds,” or “whom he 
holds by the hand” (sha ittamah kdtushshu,\.12). These interest- 


ing parallels suggest some reflections which I hope to present at seme 
future time. 
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The Ten Words. 


BY PROF. J. P. PETERS, PH.D. 


As the Decalogue stands in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, it 
contains more than ten commandments. If we determine the com- 
mencement of the separate commandments by the repetition of the 
words of command in independent sentences, we have eleven coin- 
mandments, beginning respectively with verses 3, 4, 7,8, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17a, 174. There being thus eleven commandments out of 
which ten must be formed, various combinations become possible, 
and, in fact, different churches have made different combinations of 
these eleven commandments, and hence do, at this day, use different 
Decalogues.- Either verses 3-6 have been combined to form the first 
commandment, 17@ and 17 being separated to form respectively the 
ninth and tenth commandments; or else the whole of verse 17 is 
formed into the tenth commandment, while at the other end verse 3 
is separated from verses 4-6. The Massoretic division agrees essen- 
tially with the former arrangement, differing only in that it begins the 
Decalogue with verse 2 instead of verse’3. A third, or, rather, fourth, 
division is advocated by some scholars; namely, to treat verse 2 as 
the first commandment, verses 3-6 as the second, and verse 17 as the 
tenth. 

Analyzing the Decalogue as it now stands, every one is confronted, 
furthermore, by the difficulty, or, rather, impossibility, of dividing it 
into two reasonably homogeneous tables of comparatively equal length. 
The latter commandments are very short; the former are, for the 
most part, long. What English-speaking Christians know as the 
second commandment, verses 3-6, consists of three parts. First 


comes the simple command, hm 3) > mwyr nd. The second 
part is an amplification or exposition of this as applying to any rep- 
resentation of anything in the three spheres, and as forbidding the 
rendition of homage or service thereto. In the third place, the com- 
mandment is grounded with a “because”; namely, that Jehovah 
never fails to punish his adversaries and their offspring to the remotest 
generations, but plentifully rewards his faithful worshippers. The. 
third commandment consists of two parts, —the command proper, _ 
and the ground or reason for its observance ; which latter, as in the 
case of the second commandment, is a threat of punishment.’ The 
fourth commandment, like the second, consists of three parts. First, 
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the command proper (8) ; second, the amplification of the same, and 
its application in detail (9, 10) ; third, the ground or reason of the 
commandment, in the form of an historical argument from’ God's 
action in creation. The fifth commandment, like the third, is in two 
parts ; but here the second part contains a promise couched in the 
form of purpose. Then follow four brief commandments, containing 
neither specifications nor reasons, three of them consisting of but two 
words each. The tenth commandment is sud generis in that it is 
doubled. Beyond this it consists of two parts: the command proper, 
which, in this case, appears to be merely the two words “=SIFj x5, 
and several specific applications of the same. It will be observed, 
that there is in the form of these commandments a considerable diver- 
sity, ranging from the terse and weighty brevity of the simple com- 
mand with authority, to the comparative perplexity of the fourth 
commandment, where the command is followed by specifications of 
the mode and fersonned of its observance, as well as by an argument 
to explain the origin and obligation of such observance. 

In the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy we have another version of 
the Decalogue. Comparing this with the twentieth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, we find that the prefatory sentence B'4SY ... "SIX 
is the same in both, and that the commands proper are identical in 
all cases, excepting only the substitution in the fourth commandment. 
of SQW (Deut.) for 995} (Ex.), and in the ninth of RYW 
(Deut.) for “pw (Ex.), and that in Deuteronomy several of the 
commandments are connected by a 4 of quotation. But when we 
compare in the two versions those parts of the commandments which 
consist of specifications and reasons for observance, we find in three 
out of the five more or less divergent forms in the, two versions.! 

In the second part of the fourth commandment, besides a phrase - 
of historical reference inserted immediately after the command 
proper, the Deuteronomic version adds to the specifications of Exo- 
dus ; but the most important difference is found in the third division. 
The causal sentence of the version in Exodus is replaced in Deuter- 
onomy by a sentence of purpose, after the manner of the fifth com- 
mandment, and an historical argument, based on the deliverance 
from Egypt, takes the place of that based on the story of creation. 

The differences in the case of the fifth commandment are of the 
same nature as in the second part of the fourth commandment. 


* 





1 In the second commandment, Deuteronomy inserts a } in verse 9, but this I 
consider too slight a difference to be taken into account. 
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In the tenth commandment the words of command are the same 
in both versions; but, whereas, in Exodus the first application or 
specification was 74 PS, in Deuteronomy it is 7 PVUR’.. 
In Exodus, the words of command, "/4FIR xd, were repeated ; in 
Deuteronomy, they are replaced by the synonymous *NPP nds. 
There is, furthermore, one specification in Deuteronomy, "RW, 
which does not occur in Exodus.' 

Making every allowance for the fact of quotation and the purpose 
of exhortation as permitting and accounting for some variations, it 
seems impossible to believe that the writer of Deuteronomy, believing 
the fourth commandment to have been written by the finger of God, 
should have ventured to mutilate it by omitting the God-given reason 
for its existence, and substituting another of his own invention. Such 
a thing would seem like blasphemous presumption even for an inspired 
law-giver. 

I have already practically outlined what seems to me the true solu- 
tion of the differences in the two versions ; namely, that the original 
Decalogue consisted of the ten simple commands or words, and that 
the specifications and arguments are to be regarded as additional 
matter not belonging to tke original. The Ten Words would then 
read as follows : — 


TABLE I. 


sap Sy ovins ono 95 pe xd 


Thou shalt have none other god before Me. 


tSpp 95 nwyn xb 


Thou shalt not make thee an image. 


sw mos mit ow mx xwN ND 


bear 
utter 


Swap) MSwe ar Ms Caw) “NST 


Remember the day of rest to sanctify it. 


: Was MN) PIN MX I> 


Honor thy father and thy mother. 


Thou shalt not the name of Jehovah thy God falsely. 





1 The Deuteronomic version also omits } before )1¥. 





Taste II. 
smxan xb 


Thou shalt not murder. 


7 ANN XD 


Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


8. spun xb 


Thou shalt not steal. 


9. (NW) APW IY IID man XD 
Thou shalt not testify falsely against thy neighbor. 


10. 7 ssamn xb 


Thou shalt not covet. 


The variant reading in the fourth commandment seems to me due, 
in all probability, to a scribal error, the result of copying from 
memory rather than from inscription or manuscript. If the ninth 
commandment be accepted as original in its present form, then the 
variant reading here also is presumably to be explained in the same 
way. But there are two things which seem to me to militate against - 
the acceptance of the present form as original. All the other com- 
mandments of the second table are alike in outward form, each con- 
sisting of the negative with a verb, and it seems as though we should 


expect this one likewise to consist of the two words, ®J9P yb. 
Again, it will be observed that the commandments of the second 
table form a descending scale, in which, as it stands at present, the 
ninth commandment seems to strike a note not in perfect harmony. 
The sixth commandment forbids injury to life, the seventh to honor, 
the eighth to property. The tenth, on the other hand, is more subtle, 
more refined ; it enters into the heart of a man, and forbids him to 
harbor thoughts of envy or covetousness. Now, the ninth command- 
ment seems, in comparison with the preceding, somewhat too limited 
in scope, and, in comparison of the succeeding, too external. But . 
if we reduce the ninth commandment to a form similar to that of the 
other commandments of this table, will it give a sense better adapted 
to the context? If we had the form MJP x, we should appar- 
ently be obliged to adopt another meaning for the verb, and translate 
“Thou shalt not humble,” or “oppress,” or “ distress.” We should 
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thus secure a more satisfactory gradation in the commandments of 
the second table ; but, on the other hand, we should raise new diffi- 
culties perhaps more serious than those we are endeavoring to remove. 
In adopting this form we should, in the first place, be obliged to sup- 
pose that the author of the limiting specification or comment had 
made an application of the word in a different root-sense from that 
intended in the original. In the,second place, all authorities affirm 
that, with the root meaning “humble,” the simple stem is always used 
with passive force, nor am I able to allege, with certainty, any instance 
to the contrary. In the intensive stem, it is true, the verb has the 
required meaning ; but as the verbs in all the other commandments 
of this table are used in the simple form, it is natural to expect the 
same here also. 

My purpose has been to point out the distinction between the 
original Ten Words and the commentary:attached to them. Without 
entering into a discussion of the authorship or antiquity of the latter, 
I may, in closing, remark, as bearing on these questions, that a com- 
parison of the two versions of the Decalogue seems to show that 
some form of comment or midrash did, at an early date, begin to 
attach itself to the simple Ten Words in their popular use, and that 
such comment was at length welded upon the Ten Words ; that, at 
the time of the composition of Deuteronomy, while a considerable 
portion of such comment had already assumed definite form, never- 
theless the process of production and growth had not yet ceased ; 
and that to the writer of Deuteronomy Ex. xx. 2-17 was not known 
as authoritative Scripture. With reference to Ex. xx. 2, Deut. v. 6, I 
am not prepared to argue either that the verse belongs to the original 
Ten Words, or that it is commentary. If the former be the case, I 
presume it is to be regarded rather as a preface to the whole, than as 
an integral part of the first commandment. 
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